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The War Racketeers 


AKERS of munitions in the United States have 

persistently denied that they find war a source 
of profit: The duPont companies, in particular, assert 
that the ploughshare and not the sword emblazons their 
coat of arms. This position has not yet been submitted 
to cross-examination by the Nye committee, but enough 
has been brought out in connection with other manufac- 
turers to show that in the United States the war racket 
is in full fling. 

The business is fully as disreputable, both here and 
abroad, as any scheme ever concocted by “Al” Capone or 
the late John Dillinger. Company officials, men of repute, 
doubtless, in their private lives, endorse letters “ burn 
this,” and order their correspondents to withdraw from 
the files any papers bearing on “this troublesome mat- 
ter.” Bribery is admitted as a common practice; “ other- 
wise it would be difficult to do business”; and the ugly 
trail of blackmail smears the record, written and oral, 
of the disreputable women who were brought at critical 
moments to ease the sale of firearms. 

Officers of the army and navy are hoodwinked by clever 
and unscrupulous agents of the munition companies. Of- 
ficials high in the Government order cruises into distant 
waters, so that foreign nations may inspect at their leisure, 
and at our expense, the armament of American ships. 
Wherever this investigation leads, lying and dishonest in- 
trigues are discovered. Patriotism, once the last refuge 
of scoundrels, is now the first argument in the arsenal 
of the munition racketeers. They will sell to friend and 
foe alike, and boast of their cleverness in selling to oppos- 
ing armies in the field. Their one motive is profit. What- 
ever hinders profit must be rejected. Whatever promotes 
profit is their rule of action. 


The primary purpose of the Nye committee, appointed 
after a bitter fight in the Senate, is to study the activities 
of “ individuals and of corporations in the United States,” 
engaged in the manufacture, sale, distribution, import and 
export, of implements of war. But this investigation, of 
its very nature, cannot be confined to individuals in the 
United States. What has been brought out thus far in- 
dicates the existence of alliances and “ understandings ”’ 
between munition makers everywhere. Thus when an 
American firm, selling submarines to Peru, felt that it 
would look bad to supply submarines to Chile as well, 
it was easy to hook up with an English firm, sell the 
boats through this agency, and so reap a handsome profit. 
The American company then collected its bill from Peru 
through a Peruvian bond issue. About $75,000,000 was 
collected from the purchasers of these bonds, mostly 
American citizens, and while these bonds are now worth- 
less, the armament company has its pound of flesh. Bad 
as are our local racketeers, our thugs, gunmen, and our 
politicians, they must stand in admiring silence before 
the conscienceless astuteness of the munition racketeers. 

This plan of taxing the people of one country to pay 
for the munitions purchased by another country, is not 
new. After the World War, Hungary, an enemy of 
France, was forbidden to arm, but arm it did, and the 
munitions were purchased from a French corporation, 
the famous Schneider-Creusot. But as Hungary had no 
money, terms for payment were arranged by the cor- 
poration ; the French Government was induced to make a 
loan to Hungary, and this money was paid to Schneider- 
Creusot. Thus the people of France were inveigled into 
paying for an army created in defiance of a treaty which 
had been drawn up, in large part, by the French Foreign 
Office. The topic is intricate and, perhaps, falls outside 
the purview of the Nye commission, but it would be 
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interesting to know how many American “loans ”’ and 
‘investments " in foreign countries have been used to 
pay the bills presented by Schneider-Creusot and other 
munition manufacturers. 

The League of Nations is now in session at Geneva. 
Whether or not the disclosures at Washington will re- 
ceive its attention, will largely depend upon the muni- 
tion lobbyists who follow the League to sell arms, and 
wreck the League’s pacific purposes. More than once in 
the past the League has condemned the intrigues of these 
agents, but the racketeering has been continued as usual. 
Naturally, the racketeers do not like peace conferences, 
or any other meetings that may interfere with the sale of 
arms, and of their dislike they make no secret. Whether 
the best way of crushing the racketeers is to make the 
manufacture of munitions a Government monopoly, re- 
mains a question on which difference of opinion is al- 
lowable. But there is universal agreement among decent 
men that the racketeers must be crushed. 


Geneva and Isolation 


HE first assembly of the League of Nations was held 

fifteen years ago. It was regrettable that from the 
outset our entry into the League became a question of 
partisan politics. The campaign of 1920 was fought out 
on this issue, and in the debates in the Senate and through- 
out the country, there was much heat but little light. The 
uncompromising attitude of President Wilson, who on 
his return from Paris was suffering from the debilities 
which shortly thereafter completely prostrated him, made 
any understanding between the hostile factions in the 
Senate wholly impossible. The election of Harding to 
the Presidency was interpreted as a mandate from the 
people against the League. But had we found a way of 
taking our place at Geneva, it is certain, as we now know, 
that reservations which would have satisfied even the most 
intransigent could have been obtained, and highly prob- 
able that a brighter page could have been written in his- 
tory. 

Since 1920, friends and enemies alike of the League 
have made our refusal to go to Geneva officially, a topic 
for moralizing. It is pointed out that our isolation has 
kept us free from foreign entanglements, and also that 
this isolation has allowed the war clouds to gather over 
every country in Europe. In all probability, both parties 
go too far. It would be difficult to show that the wars 
and misunderstandings which have followed the great war 
to end all wars would not have taken place had we joined 
the League, and it is quite certain that our abstention has 
not kept us free from foreign entanglements. Whether 
we like it or not, the current of modern affairs throws us 
almost daily into these entanglements. 

Today most of us understand better than we did in 
1919 that no nation can live entirely by itself. Nations 
have duties to one another as well as to themselves, and 
a policy of isoiation promotes the performance of neither 
set of obligations, but hinders it. We must not expect too 
much of the League, but it at least provides a machinery 
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which the nations can use, if they wish, to promote better 
understanding of the manifold problems in economics, 
finance, and industry which are common to all. One point 
is clear; the world can never get back on the road to re- 
covery if, in addition to the race in armaments, the nations | 
begin another race to set up economic and financial bar- 
riers against one another. 

Nothing but cooperation to the extent of sacrifice can 
save us from destruction. As was said on a famous oc- 
casion in American history, if now we do not hang to- 
gether, we shall later hang separately. 


Ambassador Daniels “Explains” 


O the correspondent of the NCWC News Service in 
Mexico City Ambassador Daniels made the following 
explanation of the unfortunate passage in his speech to 
the Mexican Seminar which so aroused Catholics in 
Mexico and caused this Review to call upon him to re- 
sign. He did indeed quote the offending passage from 
Calles’ own speech, but he said nothing concerning the 
quality or character of the education to be imparted. Let 
us see in parallel columns what he said and what Calles 
said : . 
CALLES 

“ But the Revolution has 
not ended. The _ eternal 
enemies lie in ambush and 
are laying plans to nullify 
the triumphs of the Revo- 


DANIELS 
“ The spirit of the Mexi- 
co of today was clearly and 
succinctly stated last week 
in Guadalajara by General 
Calles in as brief a sen- 


tence as that employed by 
Jefferson decades ago. Gen- 
eral Calles, speaking for the 
ear of all patriotic Mexi- 
cans, and particularly those 
entrusted with leadership, 
said: ‘We must enter into 
and take possession of the 
mind of childhood, the 


lution. It is necessary that 
we enter a new period of 
the Revolution. I would 
call this new period the 
psychological period of the 
Revolution. We must now 
enter into and take posses- 
sion of the minds of the 
children, the minds of the 


young, because they do be- 
long and should belong to 
the Revolution. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that we 
dislodge the enemy from 
this trench where the clergy 
are now, where the con- 
servatives are now—I refer 
to education, I refer to the 
school.” 

What Calles meant by his words he made abundantly 
clear, and it is inconceivable that Mr. Daniels did not 
know what he meant. It was, and was known to be, the 
opening gun in a campaign to strike out of the Constitu- 
tion the last vestiges of educational liberty, and to place 
all education whatsoever in the hands of the propagandists 
of his own radical revolutionary party. The doctrine 
consecrated by our own Oregon decision that the child 
belongs to the home and the family he calls a “ selfish 
doctrine, because children and youth belong to the com- 


mind of youth.’ To the 
carrying out of that aim, 
which alone can give Mexi- 
co the high place envisioned 
by its statesmen, the Gov- 
ernment is making the 
rural school a social in- 
stitution.” 
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munity, they belong to the collectivity, and it is the Revo- 
lution that has the inescapable duty to take possession of 
consciences, to drive out prejudices, and to form the new 
soul of the nation . . . children and the young must belong 
to the Revolution.” This is indeed “the spirit of the 
Mexico of today,” which Mr. Daniels lauded, that is, the 
spirit of those who tyrannize and make no secret of 
tyrannizing over the souls of the people and its young. 
Every Mexican of whatever party knew what Calles 
meant. Mr. Daniels, it is true, took only one part of a 
sentence, but he could give it no other meaning than what 
its original author had given it. Moreover, taking it 
even as it stands alone in Mr. Daniels’ speech, it is in- 
credible that an American could have uttered with praise 
such a sentiment so utterly opposed to American ideals. 
No State or public-education system has the right to pos- 
sess the minds of its children. 

What we said two weeks ago of Mr. Daniels still 
stands: “ Either he knew what Calles meant, or he did 
not. If he did know, he was guilty of an unwarrantable 
interference in Mexican politics, and on the side of the 
anti-Christians. If he did not know, then he should not 
be in Mexico as our Ambassador. In either case, he should 


resign.” 


Majority Rule in Industry 


HE decision of the National Labor Relations Board 

in the case of the Houde Engineering Corporation, 
foreshadowed in an editorial in this Review for August 
11 and announced some weeks later, will be defended in 
the courts by the Government. The Houde Corporation 
has long maintained a company union, but within recent 
months this organization, it appears, has been far sur- 
passed in numbers by a voluntary union affiliated with 
The American Federation of Labor. 

The A. F. of L. union claimed the exclusive right to 
represent the workers in collective bargaining, but the 
corporation declined to meet it under that formality, and 
continued its relations with the minority. When the Labor 
Relations Board had ruled against the corporation, in a 
statement subsequently issued the corporation declined 
to yield on the ground that this judgment “lays down 
rules and regulations that violate our constitutional rights, 
and are directly contrary to the decisions of the highest 
courts of the land.” If this declaration is equivalent to 
notice of intention to appeal to the courts, action should 
be had speedily, since, as is reported, the Government is 
anxious to obtain a ruling on the Board’s interpretation 
of the famous Section 7a. 

Should the Government be sustained, labor’s claim that 
it has won a substantial victory must be admitted. But 
labor should remember that a victory of this nature im- 
poses serious obligations which must be faced squarely 
and fulfilled honestly. Those who have had practical ex- 
perience of labor disputes know that the decision in the 
automobile strike, providing equal representation for all 
organizations, minority as well as majority, throws the 
whole case. into the hands of employers. At the same 
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time, the majority union must not be permitted to ride 
rough-shod over the rights of minorities. When Thomas 
Jefferson wrote in the Bill of Rights of Kentucky that 
absolute and arbitrary power exists nowhere in a Re- 
public, “ not even in the largest majority,” he enunciated 
a principle that applies in this connection as well as in 
government. For “ rights must be respected religiously,” 
as Leo XIII wrote in his Labor Encyclical, * wherever 
they exist.” In the face of extreme provocation, organized 
labor has not always remembered that even capitalists, 
not to speak of “ scabs,” strike breakers, and minorities, 
are not, by the fact of their state, deprived of all rights. 

The minority, then, while it certainly cannot be per- 
mitted to overrule the majority, must be permitted to 
present its case, and its wishes must be given due con- 
sideration. It is our judgment that union workers, as a 
rule, are willing to act in a spirit of fairness, even of 
generosity, but they can hardly be expected to welcome 
with open arms an organization of workers fostered and 
financed by employers. It is extremely difficult for an 
organization to bite the hand that feeds it, or to refuse 
to play the tune that the employer calls. In fact, no such 
act or omission is on record. Not only the plain word- 
ing of Section 7a, as we understand it, but common sense 
will tell the employer that interference with workers’ or- 
ganizations is an incitement to disorder that must be 
sedulously avoided. 

Even should Congress refuse to extend this legislation 
beyond next June, the purposes of Section 7a should be 
adopted by all employers who wish to avoid the waste 
and inhumanity of protracted labor disputes. On its side, 
organized labor has nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by putting its house in order. To begin with, it is im- 
perative that organized labor find a method of avoiding 
jurisdictional strikes continually arising in all parts of the 
country. In the opinion of many, the horizontal organiza- 
tion has outlived its usefulness, and it is high time to con- 
sider the claims of the vertical union, or of some other 
form, which can supply a quick and effective judgment 
in these ridiculous and costly disputes. But the chief need 
is a type of labor organization which will win the sup- 
port of all by its inflexible defense of rights wherever 
they exist. 


Property and Other Rights 


HERE is a good reason why in strikes the State 

calls out its armed forces to “ protect” railroads, 
coal mines, textile mills, and what not. For a steel rail, 
a chunk of coal, a cotton bobbin, and a what not, are very 
palpable objects, palpably property, and the right to prop- 
erty is a very palpable right. 

But the right to a living wage is not, in the eyes of the 
law, an equally palpable right. You cannot weigh it, you 
cannot touch it. You can only feel it in your empty belly, 
and see it in the pinched faces of your little children. 

In this country, the State is wont to follow a materi- 
alistic policy by calling out all its soldiers to defend the 
first kind of right. The second sort is defended, as a rule, 
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only by intellectuals and upright people who have no 
rating whatever on Wall Street. 

Hence it is with good reason that in some of the tex- 
tile-strike districts, the State, eager in its defense of prop- 
erty rights, has sworn in strike breakers as deputy sheriffs, 
and put guns in their hands. As a corollary of this good 
reason, it has scornfully rejected the suggestion of Francis 
J. Gorman that the strikers also be sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs, and that they be given arms to help put down 
disorder. 

It is an old saying that all depends upon whose ox is 
gored. It is becoming an old saying in this country that 
everything depends upon what kind of right you want 
defended. If it is the right to property, you need have 
no fear, unless a man with more property than you have 
attacks you. If it is the right to a living wage, to decent 
working conditions, to the possibility of living as a human 
being in return for your labor, then, as far as the State 
is concerned, you may go hang. No militia has yet been 
called out to defend these rights which in God’s eyes take 
precedence of the right to hold property. 
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Pope Baiter 
In Forty-second Street 


AST week one of the New York World Telegram’s 
‘J men, prowling for news around Grand Central Ter- 
minal, ran across a chap whose name used to appear pretty 
frequently in AMerrca—our old friend, William H. An- 
derson. Just recently he has become Director General of 
Protestant Action. This is a new body, but is run pretty 
much along the same old lines. Mr. Anderson explained 
it all to the reporter, who jotted down a few phrases: 
“ sinister shadow of the church hierarchy . . . churches in 
politics . . . purely educational work. ...” Next Mr. An- 
derson handed over a bright yellow pamphlet, which the 
reporter flipped open. “ Protestant Action is long over- 
due,” he read; “ When the President selects a Romanist 
politician . . . to report to the Papal Secretary .. . and to 
discuss recognition of the Papal State... .” That’s only 
a sample. There seemed to be plenty of stuff about the 
Jews, too; and so the reporter spoke up. “Is it your be- 
lief as an intelligent man,” he asked flatteringly, ‘ that 
Catholics and Jews are attacking the Constitution?” 
“ Well,” replied the former APPPPA founder, “a lot of 
the stuff being put across by Catholics is subversive to the 
Constitution.” The little interview came to a close when 
Mr. Anderson volunteered a final remark. “ We're for 
the new American Liberty League,” he observed. That 
seems to have stupefied the reporter. He couldn’t think 
of anything to say. But next day when he wrote his 
story, he pointed out a curious fact: In 1928, Mr. Ander- 
son was campaigning with some bitterness against a party 
because it was headed by one Al Smith. In 1934, Mr. 


Anderson is “happy over the League,” although it is 
headed by the same Romanist. 
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Catholics 
In England 


T is a not uncommon feeling that the growth of the 

Church both in the United States and in the world 
leaves much to be desired. Although one can never be 
pessimistic about the ultimate triumph of Christ’s cause, 
one must regret the fact that more souls are not attracted 
by the miracle of His life and works. For that reason it 
is heartening to read the figures employed by Bishop 
McNulty in a recent sermon in Nottingham Cathedral. 
His Excellency pointed out that in 1844 the Catholic 
population of England and Wales did not number more 
than 600,000. It now embraces 3,000,000. There are 
at the moment 4,825 churches in England and Wales, 
whereas the number in 1844 was 2,196. This represents 
an increase of 1,696 within a period of ninety years. 
The priests who minister to the spiritual needs of the 
Faithful in these parishes have shown an expansion from 
700 to 4,825. To be sure, Irish immigration, especially 
in the famine years and during the era of factory expan- 
sion, accounts for a certain percentage of increase in 
these figures. But even allowing for these factors as 
well as normal population growth there is solid ground 
for rejoicing that the number of priests, churches, and 
people displays steady, healthy progress in the land of 
Mary’s Dowry. Catholic England is slowly but. surely 
reclaiming her own. By disclosing these figures His 
Lordship of Nottingham has furnished renewed hope 
and inspiration to those who throughout the Kingdom 
pray fervently, perseveringly for the “ Conversion of 
England.” After all, in the words of the old French say- 
ing, “ optimists make history; pessimists will never be 
anything but spectators.” 


Truth and 
The Congo 


Mek® than 30,000 natives, together with many col- 
onial authorities as well as fifty missionaries gath- 
ered on July 1 at Luluabourg, in the Belgian Congo, to 
attend the ordination to the priesthood of Father Charles 
Buya, the first native priest of the Eastern Congo. Father 
Buya has spent seventeen years of study in the mission 
schools and seminaries; he represents in a sense the first 
fruit of the seminary of Kabwe where thirty other clerics 
are awaiting ordination in the near future. This fact is 
remarkable enough in itself. But it has a special sig- 
nificance in the light of the new devices that are now 
spread abroad for the besmirching of the Catholic mis- 
sions: another addition to the schemes for discrediting 
religion which breed as fast as the insects that young 
Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., found prevailing in Moscow. 
“ Discriminating” American readers are treated by the 
publishers to a September novel, widely advertised, which 
is seasoned for consumption by the supposed fleshly lapses 
of a French missionary in the Congo. It will be care- 
fully explained, of course, that there is no intention to 
create the impression that such lapses are the normal 
thing. Just a good story, and nothing more. Intention 
or no intention, however, this impression will be safely 
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anchored in the imaginations of thousands of readers, 
who will hear no explanations, or if they did, would be 
unaffected by them. So the dirty job is done. But the 
truth remains that were such weaknesses the rule, and 
not a possible rare and painful exception, there would 
be no 30,000 converts to welcome the ordination of a new 
priest, no millions of converts in Central Africa, no native 
seminary, no Father Buya, or the hundreds of his native 
conferees in Uganda and elsewhere. Some day visitors 
from Congo may come, and denounce the slime that the 
“ civilized ’’ cast at their missionaries, and their race. 


Word from 
Father Hubbard 


A’ adventurous letter has just found its way to this 
office from the Aleutian Islands on the Bering Sea 
side. Needless to say, it is from Father Hubbard, the 
“Glacier Priest.” He writes, on August 14: “ Right now 
I am in a tent base camp on the Bering Sea, taking care 
of the four dogs and seven volcanic pups, while my party, 
in groups of three, a gunman and two cameramen, are 
going in opposite directions for a few days to take brown- 
bear pictures. The dogs would be a detriment for such 
pictures, so I am taking the opportunity to care for them 
and get off my first batch of letters this year.” This pic- 
ture of Father Hubbard in the role of dog nurse is a new 
one for him, and the letter-writing episode is only less 
startling. He tells us that his two motion-picture experts, 
Beverly Jones as director, and Nick Cavaliere, the famous 
camera man, “ fitted right into the spirit of the party and 
their direction and assistance have been invaluable in 
obtaining very excellent pictures. One complete lecture, 
which I call ‘Conquering the Aghileen Pinnacles,’ has 
been shipped to New York and will be back in Juneau by 
the latter part of September. It should make my best 
lecture subject thus far, and will be about 8,000 feet cut 
down from 35,000 feet of film.” Father Hubbard com- 
plains of the wet weather, and says he has almost grown 
webfooted. He has, however, got a loan of a big eighty- 
six foot cannery tender and will go poking around into 
“ all the nooks and corners I have wanted to see in years.” 
It must have been on that trip that later the wires an- 
nounced he had discovered a big deep harbor until then 
unknown. His letter only too obviously had got itself 
into one of its author’s familiar plights, for it had been 
soaked through and through, and the stamp washed off. 


Sweet Land 
Of Liberty 


PEAKING at Lake Junaluska, N. C., Dr. Channing 

H. Tobias, National Secretary for Colored Work of 
the Y. M. C. A., insisted that the evil of lynching would 
never be eliminated until the double standard of living 
and working that cheapened the personalities of Negroes 
were done away with. How insistent is the lynching peril 
after all the heralding of improvement is shown by the 
fact that between January 1 and August 15 of this year 
there were fourteen lynchings in the United States, all 
of them in the Southern States. During the same period 
last year, there were twelve. There have been 5,065 lynch- 
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ings since 1882. As is pointed out by Walter White, Sec- 
retary of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, eight of the lynchings recorded this 
year took place since Congress adjourned without pass- 
ing the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill: indicating re- 
newed boldness on the part of the lynchers. Particularly 
drastic in its disregard of justice was the lynching of 
James Sanders at Bolton, Miss., on July 16. At the same 
time, Southern opinion was becoming increasingly vocal. 
All seven candidates for the governorship of Texas voiced 
their opposition to lynching. The Bristol, Tenn., Herald 
Courier of August 15 is quoted as remarking: “ Two 
more accused persons have been deprived of life without 
due process of law, in violation of all the principles of 
justice and of the American Constitution, and it may be 
too much to hope that something will be done about it. 
That is why Congress will yet, and probably at an early 
day, enact a Federal anti-lynching law.” Objections to 
such a law are urged upon many grounds. But the law 
is inevitable unless the ax is placed quickly to the root 
of the abuses pointea out by Dr. Tobias. 


A Program of 
Liturgical Study 


O NE of the causes of the lack of Catholic influence 
today is the loss in many aspects of Catholic life 
of that fundamental point of view with regard to religion 
which prevailed in Christendom before the Protestant 
Reformation. The Catholic’s attitude towards his religion 
is too frequently self-centered, rather than Christ-cen- 
tered. To restore this point of view is the aim of the 
liturgical revival. The present Holy Father, in his insist- 
ence on the participation of the laity in the Mass, has 
given the full weight of Papal authority to this movement, 
already making rapid headway in the United States. In 
order that Catholics may familiarize themselves with the 
principles which have inspired the Holy Father’s state- 
ments, a series of six lectures is announced by the Litur- 
gical Arts Society to be given in New York City, at the 
Centre Club, 120 Central Park, West, on one Tuesday 
evening each in September, October, November, January, 
February, and March. Admission is by subscription, and 
reservations may be obtained from the Liturgical Arts 
Society, 22 East Fortieth Street, New York. For the 
course the services of several of the most learned and 
competent speakers available have been obtained. 
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Getting Action in Hollywood 


F. E. Davis 


We never doubted it, but it takes something like the 
results of the Legion of Decency crusade for clean 
pictures to bring it home to us with renewed force. In 
less than thirty days the Legion did what nobody has been 
able to do in thirty years—it got action in Hollywood. 
Many influential people have tried it, and many power- 
ful organizations: churches, schools, women’s clubs, State 
legislatures, and even the Federal Government. The only 
thing they were able to accomplish was a code or two 
of the same general character as those contracts, with a 
little fine print down at the bottom, rendering them null 
and void at the option of the signer. 

But when the Legion of Decency came out with its 
announcement the producers did not answer with a new 
code. They did not even say: “ We give people what they 
want.” They just went out and wiped 260 salacious stories 
off the production schedule without a word. 

It is hard to understand how people conducting a busi- 
ness depending on public patronage could be so blind 
to what was going on around them that it took a tidal 
wave of public indignation to show them the error of 
their way. 

But when we consider the things they have been able 
to do it is no wonder that their confidence in themselves 
and their methods remained unshaken. 

It has been some years now since the first Eastern 
capitalists backing Hollywood picture production became 
alarmed at rumors of wasteful methods and sent out 
some efficiency experts to investigate and instal a re- 
trenchment policy. 

Everybody from the gateman to the supervisor of pro- 
duction knew they were coming, and knew what for. But 
nobody knew who would be let out if they happened to 
decide on a pay-roll cut. So, for once, there was close 
cooperation among the employes in that studio. If the 
efficiency gentlemen discovered anything to make trouble 
about it wouldn’t be their fault. 

When they arrived they were received with open arms 
and given the keys of the studio. They went where they 
pleased, and saw all that was to be seen. And what they 
saw was just one happy family, all working like bees. 
They questioned everybody, and always received polite 
answers, that told them nothing. But ‘even the little 
stenographers dropped their heads and giggled when one 
of the efficiency experts came into that department. 

When they left and the results were checked over, it 
was found that one of them had cut down the water in 
the coolers, and another had eliminated the ice. 

That seemed to settle it for awhile. But just for awhile. 
About a year ago another one of those troublesome East- 
ern banks reached the grim determination to take matters 
into its own hands, and sent one of its officers to Holly- 
wood, fully empowered to take over a certain studio. 


, ‘HE Church is still mighty against entrenched evil. 


But it didn’t work out that way. The producer who 
thought he owned the studio sent out an airplane to rain 
down flowers on the train bearing the meddlesome banker 
to Hollywood. It gave a Lucullan banquet for him that 
night—paid for with the bank’s money—and announced 
to newspaper reporters that the distinguished visitor had 
come to place the resources of his bank behind the studio, 
and enable it to make bigger and better pictures than ever. 

A few days later the banker returned to New York, 
sadder, but not much wiser, and once more Hollywood 
methods seemed justified by results. 

Is it any wonder that many people in Hollywood 
doubled up with secret laughter when they saw what hap- 
pened when the Legion of Decency spoke? But many 
more . . . serious minded people who have been saying 
in their hearts: How long, O Lord, how long? are send- 
ing up prayers that the good work will go on. 

One of the immediate results of the Legion of Decency 
movement was to explode the old threadbare excuse for 
indecent pictures: “ We give people what they want.” 

In their scurrying haste to put themselves right, and 
show that they had made some good pictures, Hollywood 
turned loose statistics, showing in their own figures that 
many of the most profitable pictures ever released were 
not only decent pictures, but in some cases strictly re- 
ligious. 

“ The Ten Commandments ” earned $2,500,000; ‘* The 
Covered Wagon” has over $3,000,000 to its credit, and 
reports on “Little Women” show earnings of two and a 
quarter million up to date. 

But probably the most convincing evidence to the pro- 
ducers themselves that they have not been giving people 
what they want is the successful invasion of an exception- 
ally high type of foreign film that for a year or more 
have skimmed off quite a bit of box office cream. 

At first it was hard for them to get bookings in a good 
house, but about three years ago one of the best of them 
made a test under handicaps that few would want to 
assume. It opened in an out-of-the-way house in Los 
Angeles that had been dark for many months. The pic- 
ture was entirely without sensationalism of any kind. 
It wasn’t even a love story, the dialogue was in a foreign 
tongue, and the tickets were $1.50 each. 

An investigator was sent out from one of the studios 
to see what happened. He reported a continuous stream 
of limousines depositing opulent-looking people on the 
sidewalk, who stood in line from the ticket office down 
the block, until it closed at night. The majority of them 
were mature, sensible people who didn’t look as if they 
had ever stood in line at a ticket office before. 

A few months later the same investigator reported on 
a return engagement of the same picture, at a popular 
Broadway theater. He returned to the studio, dazed and 
bewildered, and reported a waiting line around the block, 
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and a house full of hardened old movie fans who wept 
copiously at the high emotional spot in the story, which 
was only a lonely little schoolgirl waiting for the teacher 
to come and kiss her goodnight. 

Hollywood’s answer to that was to send to Euorpe and 
hire the players who made the picture. But it isn’t re- 
corded that anybody wept tender tears over the picture 
they made in a Hollywood studio. 

Then what is the answer? 

If pictures of high moral and artistic standards pay 
better than the other kind, why are not Hollywood pro- 
ducers making them? 

The sad truth is they don’t know how. 

And they admit it. Irving Thalberg, accredited spokes- 
man for the industry writes: 

All the men in pictures have tried their best, and if the medium 
has not realized its possibilities it is because of our not knowing 
what to do with it. Although we are drawing on the stage, 
from the writers of literature, and other sources, there are not 
enough people to make the thing as it should be made... . 
It must be supplemented. 

The motion picture, as we have it, is an evolution of 
the peep show, which came into vogue as a form of cheap 
amusement less than fifty years ago. It was seized on by 
agile-minded gentlemen who believe in giving the public 
anything it wants—at a price. 

As a test of whai was wanted they put on four types of 
pictures: Battleships for serious-minded peepers, Joseph 
Jefferson for patrons of art, a ballet dancer as a com- 
promise, and a girl climbing an apple tree for people who 
liked that kind of thing. 

When the daily receipts were checked up the girl climb- 
ing an apple tree had so far outdistanced all others as to 
leave no doubt about what peep-show audiences wanted. 

Those gentlemen were the first motion-picture pro- 
ducers, and their estimate of public taste, and public in- 
telligence has never changed. Some of them are still in- 
terested in the business. It is what they made it. Movie 
cameras have enlarged the horizon of the peep show, but 
they have not broadened the minds of peep-shop pur- 
veyors. They still function inside the same old camera 
lines. 

They have not yet discovered that while they were per- 
fecting machinery for production and distribution, and 
building million-dollar palaces for showing variations of 
the girl climbing an apple tree, churches, schools, and all 
the resources of modern civilization were busy changing 
the population of the world. 

So there they are, withdrawn behind inaccessible studio 
walls, with millions and millions in machinery and equip- 
ment, with the world’s best cameramen—the only real 
artists the business has developed—and they don’t know 
how to use it. 

They are baffled, bewildered, running around in circles, 
trying first one thing and then another ; issuing statements 
one day and contradicting them the next, employing the 
best talent in the world and afraid to use it, offering mil- 
lions for something different and turning out pictures 
after the same old pattern they have used from the begin- 
ning; paying a great actress like Marie Dressler $4,000 
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a week, paying many more thousands for a picture story 
exquisitely suited to her, then trying to adapt it to their 
ideas of what the public wants by having somebody drop 
a bar of soap in the soup. 

They brought three-hundred distinguished writers to 
Hollywood at one time, and only five per cent of their 
output ever found its way to the screen. One company 
paid Oscar Strauss $50,000 to write the music for a 
picture, and then only used sixteen bars of it. They 
decided the public would prefer the compositions of Tin 
Pan Alley. Grace Moore was paid $40,000 for recording 
one song number, and it also was voted out. A popular 
actress was employed at $1,000 per week. She was kept on 
the payroll for a whole year but never played a day in 
any picture. 

That’s Hollywood. 

They really want to make better pictures but they 
don't know how. 


The Extraordinary Ordinariness 
of God 


Joun GrBBons 
HE editor of course will use his own discretion as 
to printing or rejecting my bit of a story. My only 
own reservation is that I am not giving the actual name 
of the place where it happened. 

But there really is such a place, and a very fine and 
splendid place it is. Actually in Europe, every American 
has heard its name and at least has seen its glories as 
pictured on the travel posters. There is a sea bluer than 
anything that you can think of, and marvelous palm trees 
and miles of the most gorgeous flower beds in the world. 
There is a huge hotel all blazing white, and grouped re- 
spectfully around it are other hotels only less magnificent. 
Up behind one of those tiers of balconies of the best of 
all I had my room (it was really a suite de luxe), and I 
would like to get it into cold print that my suite was one 
of the most gloriously costly in that whole range of su- 
per-hotels. 

Then for the benefit of my wife and other creditors, 
it might be as well to get it also into print that I was not 
paying for that suite. I am not saying that it is the noblest 
form of literature, but managements of super-hotels de 
luxe do occasionally (and especially in the off-season) take 
in a writing man on the implied understanding, bien 
entendu, that he will later mention the establishment in 
a book or a story. That particular establishment has been 
mentioned in a good many stories; I take it therefore 
that a good many other writing men must have also stilled 
their consciences into accepting something for nothing. 

At night one will naturally stroll across into the Casino, 
and as the footmen throw open the doors, the gold-liveried 
majordomo will bow as a man to whom with your arrival 
the supreme moment of life has come. And in case any- 
body with mention of the Casino may be apprehensive of 
anything at all improper coming, then I would hurry on 
to add that everything inside that gorgeous palace is of 
the utmost decorum. So there is the gentleman sitting on 
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a sort of throne above a table, and he has the urbanely 
dignified expression of a kind of cardinal of the church 
ot mammon. Every minute or so he will spin a wheel 
and a little ball will rattle itself into place and so many 
hundreds or thousands of dollars may have changed 
hands; but neither that gentleman nor anybody else 
will have changed a muscle of their faces. And so it is 
with the baccarat; and with all the other games. They 
have them all there. They go on until five in the morn- 
ing. 

So it is with the other rooms, the supper rooms and the 
dancing rooms, and even with the bars. The English, of 
course, may be drinking slightly too much in a solitary 
and suspicious silence; and the North Americans, of 
course, may also be drinking slightly too much, though 
with rather more noise and with a self-conscious and al- 
most frightened aggressiveness. But nobody will be 
drinking more than slightly too much; this is no speakeasy 
and no common bar. This is one of the world’s super- 
palaces, and its note is an aristocratic self-possession. 
The Latins, of course, and the Argentines and the Bra- 
zilians will not be drinking at all, but will be strolling 
about to the music and apparently admiring each others’ 
wives. The Signoras and Seforas and Senhoras will ap- 
parently be non-admiring each others’ positively mar- 
velous toilettes. 

Strolling, too, up and down those wonderful rooms 
will be gentlemen without ladies ; they will walk singly or 
in pairs, evening dressed and immaculate and imperturb- 
able. And unless you knew them, you would never pick 
them out; but they would know all about you and your 
hotel bill and quite probably even about your banking bal- 
ance at home; and as the very splendid young gentleman 
deputed to show me round explained things a little, I won- 
dered uneasily about the three dirty collars in my bag 
upstairs. Then as he inquired what I thought of it all, I 
told him that I thought that it was in its way the most 
wonderful thing that I had ever seen in my life. What 
I didn’t say was that I also thought how extraordinarily 
bored everybody looked. For I fear that I lack every 
quality of journalism ever likely to make any money at 
all for my wife or our children, and of course in that 
palace of all the magnificences, the one thing that I ought 
not to have noticed was any quality of boredom. 

Then next morning I’m afraid I wasn’t up too early. 
There is nothing to wake you. They do say that night 
by night those gorgeousnesses of gardens are replanted 
with fresh flowers and that there exists unseen a whole 
army of gardeners. But you never see a workman, and 
you never hear anything at all. There must be birds, | 
suppose ; but they'll be superfine nightingales of superla- 
tive quality and probably imported by airplane. But there 
will be no common cocks or pigeons or anything like that 
allowed to make an ordinary natural noise to wake a 
guest from his distinguished slumbers. So when I came 


to in the pitch darkness of triple-velvet curtaining and had 
made out that it was half-past eleven in the morning I 
was considerably annoyed. 
morning. 


Because it was a Sunday 
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Now there was, as it happened, a church there, because 
i had noticed it myself the day before. Very certainly it 
had not been pointed out to me. For though it stood 
within a stone’s throw of actually the third-best hotel 
there was positively nothing that could be charitably said 
about it. It isn’t scheduled as a monument of historic 
interest, it has no pictures by any famous painters, and 
it has, in short, nothing worth the guest’s attention. It 
is just a very shabby little church of the ordinary Latin 
type, with a lot of gilt work turning black and with all 
the whitewash peeling badly, and why it is there, very 
nearly spoiling the sweep of a flower garden, I just do not 
know. My single guess is that God may have been there 
first and may not have noticed the doubtless magnificent 
offer which the management probably made to buy Him 
out. 

With all my hurry in dressing I wasn’t there till after 
twelve and the place was empty. I had missed Sunday 
Mass, and while I am not at all pretending that it hasn't 
happened before I was not pleased. And there in the 
silence I sat just thinking a bit. Till in came two men 
who looked like Latin fishermen in their best clothes, and 
as they saw the unexpected foreign stranger they paused 
and stared doubtfully at one another; and then bobbing 
clumsily at the Presence they seemed to make up their 
minds and walked down the aisle and through what may 
have been a vestry door. And a moment later came out 
again and with them a third man who might have been 
« sexton, and he was plainly arguing and remonstrating 

I know, of course, that one ought by rights to with- 
draw oneself from any scene of other people’s business, 
and ninety-nine out of a hundred of my fellow-English- 
men would have walked out of that church. But then 
why should I walk out? I am a Catholic and it is my 
church, and anyway I can’t understand what the people 
say and cannot therefore possibly be eavesdropping. Also, 
if anyone really insists on knowing, I was a bit anxious 
to see what was going to happen. What did happen a 
minute later was two poorly dressed women, and one was 
obviously going to have a baby and was leading by the 
hand a child of perhaps three years old; the other car- 
ried a baby in her arms. And as they looked anxiously 
at their men, the sexton-sort of person shrugged his 
shoulders and went through the little door again and came 
back with the priest. 

Now naturally I’d like to picture him as a priest of 
startling personality and with an ascetic face and so 
forth. Except that he just wasn’t. This one looked like 
an elderly and extremely shabby Latin priest called out 
just as he was sitting down to his miserable lunch. He 
also looked like a Catholic priest who had answered what- 
ever the call might be. And as he went further into mat- 
ters there came a perfect storm of oratory; he may of 
course have been talking about lunch times. Or again he 
may have been discussing wedding rings and their ab- 
sences, or perhaps delays in baptisms or even marriages. 
I do not know, but the men were looking sheepish enough 
and one of the women was beginning to cry and the 
child was frankly howling. Then a minute later it was 
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over and the child was being patted on the head and the 
mothers were looking happier and the sexton was lighting 
candles and moving off to the obvious Baptistery. I may 
lack many of the qualities of the higher journalism, but 
even I- can see a story that is happening before my very 
eyes. 

Just before they started, that priest stared straight 
across at me, and without a word of his language it was 
obvious. Was I a tourist and would I have the decency 
to get out, or was I a Catholic and would I come and 
kneel down? That elderly and shabby Latin priest may 
have lived in another world from the magnificences of 
the Casino just across the road, but I will say that at 
least he knew how to be master in his own world. As 
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I moved across to him, he nodded as at an order obeyed. 

As it was over, he was plainly congratulating the little 
party and everybody was beaming and shaking hands 
all round. The two fathers even stepped across and 
shook hands with me. All was well now, and with a 
final gesture the priest marched off once more to his be- 
lated breakfast and lunch. And I am very much afraid 
that I know what it would be like; and it’s awful. I know 
that country, you see. 

As I walked back to the magnificences of my own 
meal I was thinking over the little incident. It’s odd, you 
know, but the strongest impression that I carried back with 
me was of the extraordinary quality of those poor people’s 
happiness. 


What the Bolsheviks Fear Most 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


North America, venerable with their silvery beards, 

high head gear, and enameled ikons on the breast, 
met in San Francisco on August 10 of this year. They 
were convened, following a suggestion from the Metro- 
politan Antonii of Serbian Karlovats, in Jugoslavia, by 
Bishop Theophil of San Francisco, for the purpose of 
harmonizing differences concerning jurisdiction, and heal- 
ing the wound of schism that exists among the Russian 
Orthodox here, as it exists in other parts of the world 
among the Russian emigrant groups. Of the group in 
San Francisco, two were followers of Antonii of Kar- 
lovats: the rest were in communion with Theophil, who 
with his companion bishops, were adherents of the late 
Metropolitan Platon (Porfirii Rozhdestvensky), of New 
York. Platon’s death on April 20 of this year had brought 
into painful prominence the existence of the schism. 

The results of the meeting were largely negative. A 
resolution was drawn up endorsing a policy of coopera- 
tion and of prayer for one another; but they remained 
still divided on the subject of communion with the bishops 
of Karlovats, who are uncompromisingly monarchistic, 
waiting for the reestablishment of the Tsars. Translated 
into plain language, this meant that the emigrant Russian 
Orthodox were still hopelessly divided as a result of the 
cancer that for centuries had gnawed at the vitals of the 
Russian Church: its dependence upon the State for ex- 
istence and government. 

As long as this condition continues, Russian Orthodoxy 
is powerless against the anti-religious propaganda of the 
Bolsheviks, who shattered, with unerring accuracy, that 
clay foundation to the golden statue of established re- 
ligion in Russia. 

This Bolshevik shattering is the theme of every de- 
scription of the downfall of Russia’s religion, whether 
from pen friendly or hostile to Christianity. The ques- 
tion, however, is whether the dependence upon the Tsarist 
Government was totally uncontested in the history of the 
Russian Church; and if it were contested, whether the 
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challenging element is not the real objective of the Bol- 
shevik persecution. 

The standardized Soviet explanation was given in an 
article significantly entitled “ The Opium of the People,” 
in the Forum for August. The following passages illu- 
strate it. 

The average Russian peasant had little understanding of the 
true spirit of faith. He was only awed by the Byzantine splendor, 
the external gorgeousness, the mystic symbolism of a church 
which had lost sight of spiritual perfection in emphasing the out- 
ward show. 

Assured of its existence by the Government, the Orthodox 
Church became lazy and fat. . . It took no pains to occupy 
itself with inner virtue or spiritual perfection. . Never re- 
formed, it was never purged. Always protected, it was never in 
combat—a condition religions seemed to have thrived on through- 
out the ages. . 

Religions which are effective to-day appeal to the everyday 
life and problems of their followers, but the Russian peasant on 
whom the Orthodox Church depended never connected the dazzle, 
color, and glitter; the spectacle of pageantry, however impressive, 
with his problems and trials. . . . Without realizing it, the Rus- 
sian peasant was essentially a pagan. 

There are at least three assumptions in this picture, 
none of which will stand up when examined. 

The propagandist, William M. Barber, who “ hails from 
Ohio,” assumes that the peasant derived nothing spiritual- 
ly profitable from the rites and ceremonies of the Ortho- 
dox Church. Conservative Catholic scholars and students 
of the Oriental Church agree that there was an excess of 
ritualism under the Tsars; a degree of splendor for 
splendor’s sake. They agree, too, that superstition crept 
into the peasant’s lives, blinding them to the deeper im- 
plications of Christianity. But the universal negative— 
“no spiritual profit”—is as impossible to prove as are 
most universal negatives; particularly when there is 
evidence to the contrary. 

Despite the devastations caused by the anti-religious 
campaign in Russia, there are numberless instances of 
heroic constancy to religion among the Orthodox, clergy 
and laity. The Russian Church, separated, divided, and 
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spiritually starved as it is, has produced its confessors and 
martyrs. These are known. What of the millions un- 
known? The story of some of these will come to light; 
of others, the record will remain forever sealed. 

At the present moment there is authentic evidence of a 
large number of men and women of every age and pre- 
vious state of life, who are enduring a living death from 
the persecutions of the Russian Government: some still 
Orthodox; other converts to Catholicism from Orthod- 
oxy. Yet they cling to their Christian Faith and prac- 
tise sublime faith, hope, and charity in the teeth of the 
most appalling discouragement. From what source did 
they derive their faith; their moral ideals; their concepts 
of the spiritual life? For the most part, from the Byzan- 
tine liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, as practised in the 
Eastern Church, whether separated or united with Rome. 
These souls were sustained, and are still sustained where 
they are alive, not by a mere haunting remembrance of 
impressive rites or enthralling church melodies; but by 
the doctrinal lessons and the sacramental graces conveyed 
to them through the instructive and demonstrative Eastern 
liturgy. Hence there is no ground to the assumption that 
no spiritual profit was derived from the rites and cere- 
monies of the Eastern Church. 

The second assumption is still more definitely contrary 
to fact. “ Always protected,” says the Forwm propa- 
gandist concerning the Orthodox Church, “it was never 
in combat.” While it is true that the official Church was 
enormously complaisant to the powers that be, thereby 
weakening itself incalculably, it is also a matter of historic 
record that there was a combat, not only in the Church, 
but by souls officially honored by the Church, against those 
excesses of ritualism or externalism that the State en- 
couraged to its own eventual downfall. 

From the earliest period of its history, writes the Orien- 
tal church scholar, S. Tyszkiewicz, S.J., the Eastern 
Church always contained, as a recognized part of its 
economy, an ascetic group, bent upon stressing medita- 
tion, self-discipline, and the interior life; opposed to ex- 
ternalism and ritualism; and contending for the freedom 
of Christian worship and Christian life when threatened 
hy the subtle power of the Byzantine monarchs and their 
counterparts in Russia. In the fifteenth century there 
appeared in Russia the famous spiritual leader, St. Nilus 
Sorsky (1433-1508). St. Nilus followed St. John Chryso- 
stom in renouncing the use of chalices of precious metal ; 
he insisted upon moderation in vocal prayers and rites; 
the use of meditation, study, and spiritual reading. Other 
such figures were the saintly Metropolitan of Moscow, 
Philip, martyred in 1569 for his defense of the freedom 
of the Church against the tyrannical State. St. Dimitri, 
Metropolitan of Rostov (1651-1709), waged a lifelong 
war against the formalism of the State Church. He 
preached devotion to the Holy Eucharist, and translated 
into Russian the prayer of St. Ignatius Loyola, “ Anima 
Christi,” “ Soul of Christ, sanctify me.” The monk Pais 
Velitchovsky and the ascetic George the Anchorite, in the 
eighteenth century, Bishop Theophane the Anchorite and 
St. Seraphim of Sarov in the nineteenth century followed 
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the same path. Theophane celebrated only a Low Mass; 
Seraphim, a marvel of austerity combined with affability 
and the gift of counsel, abhorred the ostentation of 
the State ritualism, and urged his followers to do the 
same. . 

Besides these outstanding figures, to whose catalogue 
many more might be added, Russia has produced at all 
times a host of various types of ascetics; hermits, an- 
chorites, pious pilgrims, holy counselors or startsy— 
diabolically caricatured in the person of Rasputin—yuro- 
divye—or ascetics in search of voluntary humiliations, etc. 
Some of these types are bizarre, even repelling to our 
Western ideas. But whatever inspired them, it was not 
the hypnosis of gorgeous chants and ceremonies; but an 
ascetic, spiritual ideal. The great weakness in their various 
types of asceticism, as in the case of Eastern ascetics of 
all times, going back to the monks of the Egyptian deserts, 
was their abstention from frequent Communion: an ab- 
stention brought about by the too close association of the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist with the splendors of 
the imperial court. 

At any rate, the immense popularity which these ascetics 
have always enjoyed among the Russian people, their 
power which alone could make the throne tremble and 
voice the dumb fears and hopes of the multitudes, is a 
clear proof that the religious sense of the Russian peasant 
was far from being a mere psychic reaction to a spectacle 
staged for him by the omnipotent State: an inhalation of 
imaginative “opium.” The religious power in pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia was wielded not by the official represen- 
tatives of the State, but by the representatives of the in- 
terior life; of the ideal of personal holiness. The vast 
popularity and spiritual power of men like Seraphim of 
Sarov, or Father John of Kronstadt, shows where the 
instinct of the people lay; that with all their ignorance 
they were fundamentally not pagan, but Christian. For 
these men asked of them no mere external veneration, such 
as is given to the “holy men” of the pagan East. They 
demanded a reformation of morals; the practice of dif- 
ficult virtues: sobriety, silence, self-denying charity, 
meekness, severe poverty, and blind obedience to one’s 
spiritual guide. 

From this we see the hollowness of the third assump- 
tion made by the propagandists, that the Soviet anti- 
religious propaganda is aimed not so much at personal 
interior religion, but rather at those external manifesta- 
tions of grandeur which cloaked, in the Bolshevist ex- 
planation, the evil designs of a capitalistic State. Anti- 
religion is supposed to be aimed at golden domes and 
jewel-encrusted reliquaries, not at the prayer uttered to 
the Father in secret. Hence the insinuating appeal of the 
anti-religious propagandist to the American Puritan, who 
is naturally relieved to find that the wicked Bolshies are 
merely lopping off “ abuses,” of the kind that he learned 
from childhood to abhor in “pagan” Rome, though 
heartily embraced when he can parade in a Lodge 


ritual. 
Facts, however, again refuse to bear out this suppo- 
sition. Ritual splendor causes little anxiety to the Bol- 
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shevists. They would be content to let the Russian peas- 
ant, or anyone else for that matter, enjoy his chants and 
processions and paint his gilded ikons; if it would only 
keep him happy when his grain is taken from him, and 
would not lead to anything further. Their fear is for 
something much deeper: it is for the resurrection of that 
spirit of the supernatural and interior life, which was 
symbolized by the ascetics of the old regime. For that 
interior life is of itself destructive of Bolshevism. The 
two are mutually incompatible: the two “ ideologies ” are 
mutually exclusive, and there can only be war to the death 
between them. Hence their alarm over the sects such as 
Protestantism, which have made in recent years a particu- 
lar appeal to the Russian people because of their stress 
upon the interior life. 

That this fear, and not a mere revolt against the “ fat 
days of Tsarism, is the mind of Bolshevism, is shown by 
a witness as unimpeachable (from the Soviet point of 
view) as the Jew Maurice Hindus. “So there came 
about,” he writes in his “ The Great Offensive,” “ this 
remarkable phenomenon: while all the other religions in 
Russia were losing ground with the new generation, the 
Protestants were not only holding their own but gaining 
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converts.” And he adds, destroying the whole propaganda 
illusion at one blow: 

Nothing, indeed, so eloquently gives the lie to the plea, often 
put forward by sentimental liberals, that Russian atheism is mere- 
ly a reaction from the degraded condition of the old Church, as 
this new attitude toward the Protestants which has changed from 
one of benevolent tolerance to unmitigated enmity. In cartoons 
and pamphlets the Protestant now figures alongside the other 
active enemies of the Revolution, the “damager,” the priest, the 
koolack, the bootlegger, and the rest. 

The battle front between Christianity and Bolshevism 
is not confined to the field of external practice, it is in the 
inmost regions of the heart. The rigid prohibition, which 
even President Roosevelt could not shake, of imparting 
any religious instruction to the young before the age of 
eighteen, is clear enough token of the true aim of anti- 
religion. Among the emigrant Orthodox leaders, many 
have come to recognize the need of realignment of forces 
ii they are to resist the enemy. This consideration has 
brought some of the most clear-sighted into the Catholic 
Church. It should serve to show the most conservative of 
them the need of a return to the spiritual ideals which 
Russia inherited from the days before the Eastern separa- 
tion from the Universal Church. 


The Catholic Cavalcade 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


Pennsylvania coal mining town, a Catholic boy 

eighteen years old is bidding farewell to his mother, 
father, six younger brothers and sisters. The boy’s voice 
is shaking a bit for he sees his mother weeping. He does 
not want to leave home, but feels that he must. His grand- 
fathers, his father, his male relatives are all coal miners. 
Even during the good years gone by his father was never 
able to work more than six months a year, and since the 
depression has averaged only three. 

There is no work of any kind for the boy now, and if 
he stays on, the miner’s life is the only one he can hope 
for. The history of his own family provides a melan- 
choly example of what that means. The plight of the 
family is desperate. There is no money; very little food. 
If he could get work outside somewhere, his father has 
intimated, there would be more food for the younger 
children. The boy feels he simply must make it easier for 
his mother and the kids. Reluctantly, he disengages his 
mother’s arms and walks away, turning now and then to 
wave another adieu. The family stands watching until he 
disappears down the road. Trudging to a main highway, 
the boy signals passing machines until he gets a lift. Hours 
of walking, a few more lifts, and the skyline of New 
York leaps up before his view. 

The skyline of Scranton was the loftiest he had ever 
seen before. New York—surging oceans of people, moun- 
tainous buildings, roaring elevated trains, stir, bustle, 
noise of traffic—overwhelms him. He wanders around 
in a daze, asking here and there for a job and getting no 


G eine before a squalid frame house in a little 


job. Darkness spreads around him. Lights spring up. He 
stumbles on a city park and sees men and boys sleeping 
on the benches and the grass. He lies down 6n the grass, 
looks up at the stars and thinks of his mother and father 
and the little brothers and sisters. He is tired, hungry, 
very much discouraged. Amid these millions of human 
beings he doesn’t know a soul. Finally he drops off into 
a slumber and during his dreams he gets a job, but when 
the sun wakes him in the morning he loses the dream 
job. He sits up, rubs his eyes, gazes in amazement at his 
surroundings ; then remembers and gets up. 

By begging he finally secures enough to buy a meal— 
the first since he left home. All day he walks and walks 
and asks for work, and at night he sleeps in the park 
again. Rebuffed so frequently, he is ashamed to beg the 
third day and goes hungry. The fourth day, desperate 
from hunger, he tells a policeman of his plight and is 
directed to the Joint Application Bureau, a private non- 
sectarian charity organization of which G. M. Hallwachs 
is superintendent. This society, after sufficient and sym- 
pathetic consideration of his case, hires a room for him 
and puts him to school. 

A freight train is rumbling out of Oregon. On it is a 
Catholic parochial school boy, seventeen years old. An- 
other freight is puffing its way out of California. Two 
Catholic boys, brothers, sixteen and eighteen years old, 
are on it. Just outside of Denver an automobile is slow- 
ing down at a hitch-hiker’s signal and another Catholic 
youth is getting in the automobile to commence his long 
transcontinental trek. Two Catholic boys are starting out 
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frum Pennsylvania towns. A Catholic boy in Rhode Is- 
land is heading south and another Catholic youth in Mary- 
land is moving north. They, and many others from every 
Staie in the Union, are going to meet in New York. They 
are not delegates to a Catholic youth convention. They 
are drifting boys looking for work, most of them; mem- 
bers of the Church Transient—the Catholic Cavaleade— 
a new and knotty problem for Catholic Action to grapple 
with and solve. 

For Catholic boys are riding the rails. Catholic boys, 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty. Six months ago 
it was estimated that 150,000 to 200,000 boys under 
twenty-one were drifting around the country. It would 
appear that very many of these boys are Catholic, perhaps 
more than half. On the freights the chief topics of dis- 
cussion are drink, women, and gambling. Girls are rov- 
ing too, and lots of temptations confront the boys even 
before they reach the big cities. 

Month after month the long, rumbling lines of box 
cars and opens clatter into the yards in New York, and 
off leap young Catholic boys, hundreds of them, nay 
thousands. With no money, no friends, they roam through 
the big city, looking ‘for work and looking in vain. Dis- 
couragement bites deeply into their hearts; the future 
looms dark and menacingly before them; despair is often 
just around the corner. Many of them, most of them in 
fact, do not come in contact with any agency at all. All 
day they rove about. Night comes and the parks, the 
subway stations, vacant lots, vacant houses are full of 
them. In the morning they wash at fire hydrants if they 
can find any running. Those who do encounter agencies, 
if Jews, are'directed to a Jewish home which takes care 
of Jewish transient boys; if Catholics, they are directed 
to non-Catholic organizations. 

It would be difficult to conceive of any work clamoring 
more loudly for Catholic Action all over the country than 
the care and protection of these migratory Catholic boys. 
Moral perils lurk on all sides. The younger and more in- 
experienced the boys are, the greater their danger. A 
handsome young transient was standing in the theater 
district watching the dazzling lights and the brilliant 
throngs when a flashily dressed man spoke to him. “ New 
in New York?” “ Yes,” smiled the boy. “ Want to see 
the show?” “ Sure.” After the show, the well-groomed 
individual queried: ‘‘ Where are you staying?” The boy 
hesitated, then said: “I slept last night in the subway.” 
“Come home with me. I'll put you up.” The man had 
three other good-looking transient youths in his home, 
the boy found on reaching there. This peril is much com- 
moner than is generally supposed. And other dangerous 
temptations abound. 

Most of the boys are not vagrants. They are actually 
looking for work, independence, security, a chance to live 
normal lives; they find police stations, park benches, and 
all too frequently immorality, crime, chain gangs, careers 
blasted before they are well begun. Just when they stand 
in direst need of Catholic help, few, if any, have fallen 
under any Catholic influence whatever. 

Interviews with a number of the boys, many of whom 
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had traveled to New York from far-distant States and 
many of whom were parish-school boys, revealed that 
none had been to Mass or to the Sacraments since they 
first hit the rails, and yet with one or two exceptions all 
insisted that they had attended Mass and the Sacraments 
regularly at home. The boys were unanimous in stating 
that they had experienced no Catholic aid of any kind, 
spiritual or material, on their travels. With only one 
exception, all felt that the lure of drink and immorality 
was far stronger in their migratory life than it was in 
the home atmosphere. 

It is undeniable that some of these boys are on sight- 
seeing tours. Two brothers freighted their way from the 
Pacific Coast to the Atlantic to get a comprehensive first- 
hand notion of what the U. S. A. looked like. Another 
boy issued such alluring descriptions of his road ex- 
periences that ten of his friends embraced the roaming 
life. Nevertheless it would appear that this sightseeing 
group is relatively small and that the bulk of the transients 
is made up of boys who for some reason or other have 
failed to find their place in society at home. They are 
sincerely seeking work, a chance to make decent wages, 
marry, raise a family. One boy voiced the sentiments of 
perhaps the entire group when he said: “ All I want is a 
job. If I could get a job, everything would be all right. 
I'd feel fine.” 

While they do not go to the Sacraments or to Mass 
while on the move, they nevertheless impress one as boys 
who would have been most susceptible to Catholic influ- 
ence if it had been brought to bear upon them. Far from 
the home influence, they are now at the age when their 
life habits are slowly taking shape. If ever in their his- 
tory they stood desperately in need of counsel, sympathy, 
encouragement, Sacraments, Mass, the Church, it is now. 
Other influences are splashing liberally into their lives, 
but not Catholic. They will almost certainly cease alto- 
gether the practice of their Faith if their present circum- 
stances continue. 

The Brace Memorial Home of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety in New York City, a non-sectarian organization, 
cares for a number of these transient juveniles from 
various sections of the United States. Mr. Tutak is 
superintendent of the Home, and Mr. Gilson is a super- 
vising director of the Society—both capable, courteous 
gentlemen. The statistics available at the Home for the 
last three months are: 


Boys Received Catholics 
MR aire bi fe alle tans abla NaN Ke 306 157 
SY (chats eetekseidsed anon eeneadaan 328 176 
PE onc edcenccnsnabih ean hunwen ess 317 184 


According to trained social workers, the majority of 
the roving youth does not come into contact with agencies 
at all. These experts estimate that for every boy who does 
come into relation with a charitable agency there are five 
to ten others who do not. If this contention is accurate 
there would appear to be from 700 to 1,500 drifting Cath- 
olic boys who reached New York in June; 800 to 1,700 
in July and 900 to 1,800 in August. These figures, admit- 
tedly approximate, cover New York City alone. If one 
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adds to them the number of boys wandering in other large 
cities of the country, the total climbs up appallimgly. 
Chicago is already combating this menace to souls and 
throwing around the imperiled youth the protective care 
of the Church. Bishop Sheil has founded several homes 
for Catholic transient boys and has striven to make them 
self-supporting. One procured 30 motor cycles and de- 
veloped a delivery service for the small merchants of 
Chicago. Another home does printing, and another boasts 
a bake shop. The boys are provided for spiritually and 
materially—they are even equipped with union cards. 


Education 


The Catholic School 
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Although perhaps not in the same numbers, Catholic 
girls are roaming too—respectable Catholic girls looking 
for work. One non-Catholic New York agency recently 
took care of nineteen roving Catholic girls all under 
twenty years of age. 

Roving boys and roving girls are out in force. They 
present a national problem that admits of no delay. Upon 
its speedy solution depends many souls. The Church 
Transient—something new in the Communion of Saints— 
is shrieking for help. What will be the answer of Catholic 
Action in the United States? 


and the Community 


Paut L. BLakeE y, S.J. 


ORE than nine years have elapsed since the Su- 
M preme Court of the United States rendered its 
decision (June 1, 1925) which prevented the 
State of Oregon from closing the private schools within 
its jurisdiction. By holding that the right of parents to 
direct the education of their children in schools chosen 
by themselves was a natural right protected by the guaran- 
tees of the Federal Constitution, the Court put a stop to 
campaigns against the private school in at least half a 
dozen States. Specifically the attack was on the Catholic 
school, although on its face the Oregon statute, and pro- 
posed statutes in other States, referred in general terms 
to schools not supported by the public funds. But those 
who followed this strange campaign were never left in 
doubt that the real object of the assault was the Catholic 
school, an institution described by its assailants as hostile 
to the real interests of the children and incompatible with 
American ideals. 

I have described this campaign as “ strange,” and such 
it must appear to all, nine years after the battle. The 
economic depression has taught us lessons which will be 
immensely useful to us as time goes on, and this is par- 
ticularly true in the field of public education. Today a 
campaign to close all private schogls and to force the 
pupils into institutions maintained by taxation would be 
simply unthinkable. Nor do I believe that this is merely 
a case of such reform as is exhibited by the devil when 
he falls ill. The general public is beginning to realize that 
parallel with the public-school system there is another 
system in the United States; and it is observing with keen 
interest the fact that this other system manages to get 
along very competently without the billions which are an- 
nually poured out on the public schools. 

It seems to me that even some school boards and school 
administrators are beginning to observe the same inter- 
esting phenomenon. The public will be the gainer, if I 
am correct in these inferences. There can be no doubt 
that we are on the eve of an era of high Federal taxes, 
and if economies can be effected in the local govern- 
ments, the public will demand them. 

Certainly, then, there will be no attacks on the schools 


which at present save the country some hundreds of mil. 
lions every year. Were these closed, the initial building 
program to provide for the Catholic pupils would cost 
the States not less than one billion dollars. We Catholics 
shall be allowed to carry our burden without interference 
from fools and bigets, and in many quarters the heroic 
quality of our work will be recognized. 

One such recognition I find in a report submitted ta 
the Louisville school board on September 5. In the course 
of this document it is stated that the Catholic schools pro- 
vide for at least one-fourth of all the children in that 
city, from the kindergarten to the twelfth grade. “ The 
tax payers of Louisville are fortunate that so large a pro- 
portion of the burden is carried by private means,” sup- 
plied, incidentally, by men and women who at the same 
time are obliged to contribute their quota to the support 
of the public schools. The Catholic institutions of the 
city “ save the employment of more than 450 teachers by 
the public schools, besides additional principals, super- 
visors and other employes.” Were the Catholic schools 
to be closed because of the economic depression, or for 
other reasons, the outlay for new buildings to provide for 
the pupils would, of course, add tremendously to the pres- 
ent costs of the public-school system. 

But the aid afforded the city is not merely financial. 
“Parish schools,” the report continues, “diminish the 
total teaching load in all the grades,” so that there is a 
registration of only 35.7 pupils per teacher, with an 
average daily attendance of 29.2 pupils. That the public 
schools of Louisville are able to continue their work this 
year is due chiefly to the existence under the able leader- 
ship of Bishop Floersh and the Rev. F. N. Pitt, of a 
complete Catholic system, providing educational facilities 
for black children as well as for white from the kinder- 
garten to the college, supported by the generous contribu- 
tions of the Catholics of Louisville. 

The contributions of the Catholic citizens of Louisville 
to the common good are paralleled in every city in this 
country, but I cannot recall that in any other city they 
have been acknowledged with equal candor and pub- 
licity. Yet valuable and, at the present time, wholly nec- 
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essary as are the financial and cultural contributions of 
the Catholic schools, I venture to think that their great- 
est worth to the community is something that cannot be 
measured by purely academic and financial standards. 

It is a truism to say that teachers, not funds or build- 
ings or courses, make a school. We all wish to have our 
children in the bright and airy classrooms of a school 
which has every facility to safeguard their health and 
physical development. At the same time we realize that 
not a few of our modern penal institutions for young 
and old equal, on the material side, that ideal. 

But parents who desire the best for their children 
realize, I think, that if a choice must be made between a 
school with million-dollar plant, and a school with a mil- 
lion-dollar faculty, there is no room for hesitation. And 
by a million-dollar faculty I mean a group of teachers 
who will train the pupil according to no lame and crip- 
pled system, but under a system which plans for the 
child’s religious and moral welfare as well as for his 
needs in the physical and intellectual order. Judged by 
the standard which I have indicated, few Catholic schools 
have a million-dollar plant, but all, without exception, have 
a million-dollar faculty. Applying the same standard, the 
reverse is true of the public schools. 

Preaching in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on 
September 2, the Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre laid stress 
on the necessity of rating a school by the ability of its 
teaching staff to give the child a complete education. In 
the public schools many teachers can be found whose self- 
sacrificing zeal to provide for the best interests of the 
child are so wholly admirable that they put us to shame, 
yet the best of these teachers admit that they are crippled 
by the inhibition which the system itself puts upon the 
teaching of religion and of morality. Now and then, by 
stealth, as it were, and wholly in an unofficial capacity, 
they are able to give the child the care without which 
all other means of reformation and progress are useless, 
but this they do in violation of the system with which 
they are connected. Yet, since no religious test can be 
exacted as a qualification for teaching in the public schools, 
it is unfortunately true that many teachers can be found 
to whom religion means nothing, and others to whom it 
is something to be combated and destroyed. Father Mc- 
Intyre kept well within bounds when he said in his sermon 
that in the schools we find “ educators taking advantage 
of their posts, to teach by insinuation, sarcasm, and cyn- 
icism, a disrepect for the precepts of Almighty God,” 
while others “ professing Christianity, teach only worldly 
precepts.” 

Here we have one of the most serious indictments of 
the public system as it exists in this country. The public- 
school teachers may be said to constitute a fair cross- 
section of the population; but of a population of which 
about sixty per cent have no religious affiliations of any 
kind. Does that mean that ninety per cent of our Ameri- 
can children are under the tutelage of men and women 
who neither practise religion in their private lives, nor 
teach it by their conduct as teachers? 

It fills the mind with apprehension for the stability of 
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institutions which, as Washington taught, must depend 
upon the diffusion of religion and morality among our 
people, to know that nine out of every ten American boys 
and girls are in schools which are forbidden by law to 
diffuse religion and morality. But it is simply appalling 
to reflect that the time may come, perhaps within a few 
years, when these children, placed in schools from which 
religion has been expelled, will be under the care of men 
and women who are irreligious, or even openly atheistic, 
in their philosophy of life. The combination of an ir- 
religious system with teachers who are likewise irreligious 
will raise up a race of atheists as surely as any schools in 
Russia or Mexico. Yet how can this combination be 
avoided as long as no religious qualifications can be exacted 
from the public-school teacher ? 

Such facts and possibilities as these once more sup- 
port the assertion of Pius XI that no school can be * neu- 
tral,” but “ in practice must become irreligious.”” No more 
than any man can any school be neutral in its attitude 
towards Almighty God, the teachings of His Divine Son, 
or the moral precepts founded upon the principles which 
He taught. To quote again the same exalted authority, 
Pius XI, “ The school, if not a sanctuary, will be a den.” 

No Catholic may with safe conscience entrust his child 
to the care of any man or woman of whose religious and 
moral character he is not sure. Least of all, may he put 
his child under the daily, intimate guidance of a teacher 
who because of the system with which he or she is con- 
nected, is forbidden to teach that child the most important 
realities of life. Such a system does not fail by mere 
defect (as spineless Catholics sometimes weakly concede), 
but by the inclusion of a positively false and poisonous 
principle. That system is bad not merely for God’s Catho- 
lic children, but for all God’s children, since all alike are 
bound to seek Him, to serve Him, to adore Him; and 
we, their elders, are bound by every sacred obligation to 
assist them in their daily ascent to Him. The only school 
fit for any child of God is a school which recognizes that 
the most important task in life is to seek God’s will, and 
then to do it, whatever the cost. 

Here, then, is the greatest contribution of the Catholic 
school to the community. Through the means given by 
the Founder of the Christian religion it strives to raise 
up a generation of young people who will be faithful to 
every duty to their neighbor and to their country, because 
they have been taught from the beginning that the pledge 
of every loyalty is their supreme loyalty to God. Every 
other value which the Catholic school contributes to the 
common good will pass, as do all things of earth. But 
these spiritual values endure for time and for eternity. 


Sociology 


Textile Slaves 


D. C. Lawtess 
I* the first chapters of his recent Autobiography, 
“ Recollections of Seventy Years,”’ Cardinal O’Connell 
treats with abundant detail the circumstances of his boy- 
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hood. You learn therefrom the origin of many of his 
ideas, sympathies, loyalties, habits, and characteristics. 
Save the persecution of the Irish Catholics in New Eng- 
land, he describes nothing in them with greater par- 
ticularity than the conditions of the industry with which 
he came into contact. 

The reader’s attention is arrested sharply when he dis- 
covers that this is the textile industry. On the very eve of a 
grave crisis in the textile world, of a labor strike of 
national dimensions, comes a book by one of the most 
eminent of Americans, containing a scathing indictment 
of the early attitude of that industry towards labor. And 
His Eminence, if I may be pardoned a familiarity, handles 
it without gloves. Well can he: he was raised among 
its victims ; members of his own family toiled at its looms ; 
and he himself tried the ordeal, at least long enough to 
feel its manacles pinch. 

The conditions in the textile industry in Lowell and 
other New England towns fifty to eighty years ago were 
so bad, the working hours were so long, that the poor 
mill hands considered it an occasion for celebration when 
they won by force of law a ten-hour day. Before that 
these men, women, and children from ten years of age 
up, began work at six o’clock in the morning, took half 
an hour for lunch, and quit at seven at night. That sounds 
incredible—twelve hours and a half a day! And their 
masters were the people who, as the Cardinal ironically 
reminds us, were then crying out to heaven at the serfdom 
of the blacks in the South, a serfdom ten times more 
tolerable than the slavery in their own mills. 

The long hours constituted but a fraction of the in- 
humanity of the textile kings. The mill operatives were 
mostly Irish Catholics driven from Ireland by the famine 
of the ’forties. Forced to go into the mills or starve— 
there was no other opportunity open to them—they found 
conditions worse than those they fled from. The foremen 
were chiefly men brought over from the mines of Eng- 
land and the factories of Manchester and Birmingham. 
Their job was to get the work out of the Irish. Simon 
Legree was a tender nurse in comparison with these 
bosses. The sickness and mortality that resulted from 
their brutal rule never could be found in anywhere near 
the same degree under Southern slavery. 

The mills were surrounded by high brick walls. The 
gates were locked at six in the morning—like prison doors 
they closed on the inmates, boys and girls, men and women, 
as they began their twelve-and-a-half-hour grind. These 
operatives were forced to stand all day, unsupported, and 
to be ever on the alert for any defect as the threads were 
woven into cloth. The menace of the bosses, the deafening 
noise of the looms, the sickening odor of oil and ammonia, 
the pressure to keep up with the pace, the fear of the 
machinery they fed that mercilessly tore off fingers if 
they rélaxed their vigilance, these forces constantly beat 
on their nerves. Already depleted by fatigue and the lack 
of fresh air and sunlight, and of necessity undernourished 
from living on the most paltry wages, while the mill 
owners amassed fortunes from their sweat and blood, 
they were easy victims of disease. The miracle is that 
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enough survived to fill the land with the sturdy race that 
now dominates New England. 

And these things happened in the era of light when 
Lowell, Emerson, and their colleagues, living in the midst 
of this misery, were instructing the English-speaking 
world in poetry and piety, freedom and culture. 

These conditions are not ancient and obsolete. The 
very worst of them, child labor, was only just abolished 
as the Cardinal wrote his indictment. The strike raging 
at this moment in the onion fields of the Scioto marshlands 
was caused by a dehumanizing bondage that was a disgrace 
to Ohio. 

But ancient or obsolete, the textile industry cannot bury 
its past. It illumines the greed and inhumanity of the 
present that crops out at almost every sign of recovery. 
In the unconciliatory attitude of the mill owners you see 
the same spirit that in the last century fought tooth and 
nail the reduction of working hours from twelve-and-a- 
half to ten. These industrialists, cold, aloof and implacable, 
are the lineal descendants, whether corporally or cor- 
porately, of the cruel employers Cardinal O'Connell en- 
countered in his childhood. History is essential to the 
proper appraisement of the crisis, and his account of their 
past misdeeds is the veriest history. Everyone interested 
in the textile strike—and who isn’t ?—should read it. 





With Scrip and Staff 











N discussing the strategy wherewith to meet the errors 

of the day, and to win some hearing for Catholic truth, 
one point, it seems to me, may not be overlooked. This 
is the fact that error is news. In a time like ours, where 
the purveying of news is highly competitive, the news 
value of error, if startling and contrary to established 
beliefs, may be intense. It is an article for export. In 
proportion as journalism falls into the hands of groups 
which have a very keen profit sense, with a natural, per- 
haps inherited destructive attitude towards Christianity 
and Christian civilization, it becomes a matter of reproach 
to neglect such a valuable product; a matter of self- 
gratulation to be able to report it. 

That Prof. Bethune Baker, for instance, Lady Mar- 
garet professor of Divinity at Cambridge University in 
England, tells the Modern Churchmen’s Conference over 
which he was presiding on September 5 of this year, that 
the ““ New Testament can no longer be regarded as literal- 
ly true,” is a valuable news item, and appreciated as such 
by the New York Post, which adds its headlines to urge 
the point home on Gospel believers and Gospel deniers. 
“ Such stories as those of the Birth of Our Lord, or of 
the details of His Resurrection,” cannot, of course, be 
credited, is Professor Baker’s belief. 

The fact that one month previous to Professor Baker’s 
aspersions upon'the historical value of the Gospels an im- 
portant and specified protest was made by a large number 
of his coreligionists, is not news. It reached the British 
press, but did not cross the ocean. The protest was signed 
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by about seventy-five clergy and laity, Anglo-Catholic, 
Evangelical, and others, in the (Anglican) Birmingham 
diocese, and was issued August 2, 1934. Its opening words 
stated : 

In reference to certain recent events, writings, and utterances 
affecting the position and creed of the Church of England, we ex- 
press our convictions: (1) that in the four Gospels we have, 
not only our main sources for the life and teaching of Christ, but 
also careful and trustworthy records of the same; (2) that these 
records are based upon better (older and more ample) manu- 
script authority than any other ancient writings—even the great- 
est and most popular Greek and Latin classics; (3) that modern 
critical study has emphatically confirmed the historical value of 


the Gospels. 
Further points, extending to nine, developed the idea 


that to deny the historicity of the Gospels was to destroy 
the Church of England; which, of course, is perfectly 
true. As for the three paragraphs quoted above, modern 
scholarship overwhelmingly vouches for the correctness 
of just what these protesting Protestants have stated. But 
sound scholarship unfortunately is not a news story. 





HE revenge of fate may have brought upon critical 

scholarship, which in the nineteenth century arrogated 
to itself such infallibility, that its conclusions are now 
passed over as of scant interest. What would Harnack, 
or Pfleiderer, or other giants of research have to say to 
the statement of Edwin R. Embree in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, for September, that the only gift that the Western 
nations have to make to the East is that of material 
progress? “ Many of us are even apologetic, a bit ashamed 
of our mechanical advance. Yet it is our one great gift.” 
The writer includes medical progress under this category. 
When Mr. Embree proposed this same idea at the Yale 
Graduate Seminar last week, his words were met with 
vigorous denial, by a Presbyterian educator from Jamaica, 
B. W. 1. It was pointed out that such a statement ignored 
all the idealism, philosophy, and mysticism of the West: 
Aristotle, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, St. Teresa, etc. It 
ignored the fact that the West, through its formation in 
the Christian tradition, supplied to the world that con- 
cept of individual worth, which the East was always in- 
clined to overlook. Mr. Embree, in his former writings, 
has shown great power of appreciation and analysis of 
difficult social problems. He has enjoyed exceptional ad- 
vantages for wide experience in his position as president 
of the Rosenwald Fund. Recently he has taken to gen- 
eralizing, and is apparently captivated by Soviet Russia 
as an alleged paradise for the workingman. Wide gen- 
eralizations, widely thrown out, stimulate discussion, and 
this may be what Mr. Embree is seeking. But in the 
long run they attach to a man’s reputation, and cause the 
sober-minded to lose confidence in his judgment. 





ERTAINLY news should be in the fact that the 
Scots, who yielded to no people in being “ Western,” 
show new traits of old idealism by their interest in the 
retreat movement. The work is flourishing in Glasgow, 
not the most romantic spot in Scotland. Religious women, 
the Helpers of the Holy Souls, have found in their re- 
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treat work that the usual apparatus of attractions is not 
necessary to promote the movement among Scottish 
women and ‘girls. In the year 1933, 7,000 retreatants 
stayed at the Helpers’ house of Our Lady of Peace, at 
Langside, near Glasgow. The directors of the retreat were 
impressed by the great variety of conditions from which 
the women come: not only fashionable persons and univer- 
sity women, but mothers of families, office girls, sales- 
women, domestics and workingwomen. Many Protestants 
attend. A large number of Catholic women come simply 
for the purpose of praying for the souls in Purgatory, 
thus cooperating in the idea that inspires the Helpers, of 
fulfilling the desire expressed by Mary Stuart when she 
wrote in her despair to Pope Sixtus V, on November 23, 
1586. She begged the Pope to arrange with the King of 
France that her debts be paid off and an annual Mass 
offered for the repose of her soul and of all her sup- 
porters who perished in her “ just cause.” In 1681 Father 
Leslie found only fifty Catholics in Glasgow and its en- 
virons. Today they are 500,000 in a population of 
1,100,000. After all these centuries, Mary Stuart’s suf- 
ferings may be bringing fruit. Tue Pricrim. 


Literature 


The Writer and Sentences 


Francis Tacsor, S.J. 


EFERRING to a statement contained in the latest 

article in this series of observations on writing, 
someone recalled to mind a declaration recently made by 
Hilaire Belloc. In ‘“ Words for the Writer,” published last 
week, I recommended to the novice writer the acquisition 
of a large, varied, and lively vocabulary. Belloc, it seems, 
attributes his success as a writer not to the number of 
words he has at his command but to their collocation. He 
implies that few words, perfectly placed, are sufficient 
for effective expression. Since I have not been able to 
run down the exact wording of Belloc, I may be mis- 
quoting and misunderstanding his theory. 

A sparse vocabulary, well used, might suffice to express 
the thoughts and the emotions of a really great author; 
but a rich and abundant number of words, competently 
used, undoubtedly gives a great writer a more tremendous 
power. Asa point of fact, Mr. Belloc has made his own 
more of the English dictionary than I and all the readers 
of this article combined have yet acquired. He has a truly 
Websterian vocabulary, and he scatters his words pro- 
fusely in his inspired narrative and descriptive passages. 
But when he argues and when he is expository, he adopts 
the Macaulay strategy of word repetition, and pounds 
vigorously, and repeats arrogantly the same word that 
expresses the same idea. Hence, he secures clearness and 
strength through the conscious limitation of his words. 

Words, let me repeat, tens of thousands of words, 
accurate words, precise, colorful, harmonious, perfectly 
expressive words are the elementals in the writer’s kit. 
They must be securely possessed by one who hopes to 
make anything of his writing, they must be at his finger- 
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tips and tonguetip spontaneously, crowding there for the 
writer to select the one he needs. The more aptly he 
selects, the more aptly he writes and the more truthfully 
he records his idea, his picture, his feeling. 

Unfortunately, the apt word does not always upspring 
when it is sought; it hides away, almost as if mischiev- 
ously, and will not betray itself even to the veteran master 
of a million words. It was Landor who confessed that he 
was forced to seek the proper word “ with care, difficulty 
and moroseness.” The young writer, too often, is not 
sufficiently meticulous, is too hasty in grabbing the first, 
the most available word. Logan Pearsall Smith, in his 
“Words and Idioms,” remarks on how “the young are 
now authoritatively instructed: that if only our thoughts 
are sincere and our feelings adequately excited, the right 
words will rush to our pens without care or trouble.” 
The right words sometimes rush and gush; but often not, 
too often not; they are shy, they are uncapturable, they 
will not respond to the poignant, wooing, angry call for 
them. 

Perhaps I have insisted too strongly on the use and the 
choice of words, perhaps I have tended to make the young 
writer too scrupulous and to form in him a false con- 
science, with the result that he becomes halting in his 
flow of language and inarticulate. This is an extreme 
state, a sad fix. The writer must not forever be tying 
himself up in knots over the quest of the perfect words 
He should be perpetually seeking for them in all he 
writes, in an habitual way. But he must bluster along, 
even crudely, even unsatisfactorily, if ever he wishes to 
make any progress. 

Stevenson, the most brilliant of modern verbalists, dis- 
covered the inadequacy of words to express much; all 
writers of any experience know that even the best words 
are oftentimes poor words; and Stevenson and the others, 
though they keep their wits sharpened, are content with 
words that nearly approximate their meaning. Only 
approximately pertinent, but showing something of the 
contemporary trend in the matter of words, something of 
that universal nostalgia after nothing and that generic 
unhappiness in everything, are the sentiments of the nov- 
elist, Storm Jameson, in her autobiography, “ No Time 
Like the Present ”’: 

The older I grow the more sharply I mistrust words. So few 
of them have any meaning left. It is impossible to write one 
sentence in which every word has the bareness and hardness of 
bones, the reality of the skeleton. Yet what is the need for others? 
... As for their beauty, form, music and what not—all that now 
I should like to write coldly and shortly, without 
1 loathe and distrust charm in writing. 


sickens me. 
emphasis and charm. 

And yet, words, like music, must have charm, as well 
as emphasis, as well as force. For words make sen- 
tences, and sentences make essays and poems and novels 
and biographies and books of all sorts. More than all 
else, words make poems. Not any indiscriminate words 
make poems; only the few, chosen, sculptured, pure, 
resonant, inevitable words are in poems. And in English 
poetry, I remark with meaning, the smaller word, the 
commoner word, the more usual, is the better word. Latin 
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and Greek poetry can sustain polysyllables; the English 
scheme breaks down under them. 

I suppose that I have often heard this enunciation, but 
I have just as often forgotten it. It came to me as a 
discovery the other day, when I had to refer to Virgil 
and to Christian Rossetti in the same hour. In those most 
memorable eight lines of ‘“‘ When I am dead, my dearest,” 
she uses forty-four words; all are monosyllables except 
seven words of two syllables, and one of three, * remem- 
ber.” And so with all the better contemporary poets. 
Wherefore, I conclude that the secret of charm joined 
with vigor is in the small, usual word; and furthermore, 
that the best way to practise for perfection in words is 
the way of writing poetry. 

Belloc was right when he said, if he said it, that the 
collocation of words was profoundly important. Just as 
one must not be exaggeratedly fastidious and altogether 
too sensitive to the individual word, so one must not 
allow one’s self to become stupidly involved in a pedantic, 
artificial striving to string words together in utter perfec- 
tion. I sound this warning, lest I be misunderstood ; and 
then I proceed to state very emphatically that every young 
writer must have a fastidious and sensitive ambition to 
compose the perfect sentence. Words form the web of 
the sentence, and it is the web that is important. In 
some writers, those who have no distinction in expres- 
sion, words file by endlessly in a slatternly arrangement ; 
the individual words may be impressive but they create 
no notable impression. In the best writers, words are 
encased in a setting and gather, almost entirely, their 
glamour and vigor from their combination. It is juxta- 
position that immortalizes words. 

English is flexible. It cannot, of course, be pieced 
together so loosely, and at the same time so tenaciously, 
as Latin and Greek and the highly inflected languages. 
Nevertheless, it bears up under a ponderous periodic 
construction. Witness of this would be in Burke and 
Webster and the classical orators, in Addison and Carlyle 
and Ruskin and the classical essayists, in Newman and 
Stevenson and the classical stylists. Clauses and phrases 
and balances can be ordered through many lines with no 
ambiguity of meaning. The sentences then are like bil- 
lowing waves each rumpling in a hundred ripples. That, 
however, is quite outmoded. The contemporary trend 
bronchos away from intricacies and the quality of flexible 
language. The balanced, the periodic sentence almost 
requires an apology for its use. It is the Hemingway 
sentence that is in fashion, the sentence that spurts out 
and stops like a shower of salt from a saltcellar. It is 
rapid narrative, brisk, rugged, but as artless as the expres- 
sion of a child before he reaches the age of reason. The 
moderns applaud it for two reasons: first because it is art, 
and secondly because it is not art. 

In present-day writing, the sentence has few complica- 
It ends quite as soon as it begins. It is not made 
up of phrases and clauses. Each clause is a sentence. 
It bangs out a thought. It puts a period. It bangs out 
another thought. Modern writing has advanced far be- 
yond the writing of our nearer ancestors who delighted 
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to arouse interest by the opening of a sentence, who cre- 
ated suspense and curiosity by the manipulation of clauses 
and phrases, and who bestowed satisfaction and surprise, 
when they had rounded it all into a smooth pattern, by 
a solution that flattered the reader’s intelligence. In this 
old style, words could be pushed forward or held back, 
could be lifted or suppressed, muted or started vibrating, 
emblazoned or concealed in accordance with the intent 
of the master craftsman to be charming or delicate or 
vigorous or elegant or rugged or lucid or logical. In our 
current style, these same qualities can be obtained by, 
perhaps, a half dozen writers, but by few others. Our 
current style is an extreme, an extreme pose. It is the 
fashion, however, and we must submit to fashion’s en- 
slavement. As for practical advice in the structure of a 
sentence, I give none in favor of the long over the short 
sentence, the balanced over the loose, the ancient over the 
modern, save that the types of sentence must be varied, 
that the unities must be neat, that the meaning must be 
limpidly clear. 

Apart from the thought content and apart from the me- 
chanical structure of the sentence is that other quality so 
much popularized by Stevenson, the harmonics, the ca- 
dences, the rhythm. ‘‘ Each phrase is to be comely in itself,” 
advises Stevenson in this matter. There must be music in 
the better prose, subtle alliteration and assonance, sound 
concordances, overtones, undertones, grace notes, as it 
were, vowel echoes, recurrent consonants. Words must 
be chosen that artfully produce these effects. Progressing 
beyond this, there must be a care for the accent, the 
cadence, the prose rhythm. In poetry, this is by fixed 
rule and metrical. In prose, this is by rule unfixed and 
regular meter is an abomination. The best writers some- 
times fall into blank verse and their lines can be scanned. 
They write thus unconscious of the sound; when they 
discover what they have done, they reprobate it. 

It is the internal ear that must be the guide, that faculty 
which hears the sound of silent print, which is sensitive 
enough to record the sound of words within the brain. 
I pause. That last sentence is to be reprobated for its 
de-dump, de-dump, de-dump. It is so easy to fail in 
writing well. To resume and conclude, the young writer 
must train his ear to hear writing, as the Indians express 
it; and then, to write hearing. But again, our age seeks 
no melodies in its prose, and wants no harmonies. Its 
ambition is cacophony and discord. The young writer 
need not practise for this quality. He has it naturally. 
But he must study the writings of the better craftsmen 
and in his own soul, if he wishes to acquire the modulated 
orchestration of perfect prose. In view of all that has 
been said, “ we need not wonder if perfect sentences are 
rare, and perfect pages rarer.” Thus concludes “ Style 
in Literature,” by Stevenson. But Mr. Stevenson, do you 
nod also? you who have written so preceptorially on the 


music of prose? You have affirmed, Mr. Stevenson, 


“ prose must be rhythmical, and it may be as much so 
as you will; but it must not be metrical. It may be any- 
thing, but it must not be verse.” Behold: “if pérfect 
séntencés are rare and pérfect pages rarer.” 
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Capitalism in Transition 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM. By Lewis 
Corey. Covici-Friede. $4.00. Published September 6. 
M?°?st critics agree that the capitalistic system needs consider- 
able overhauling and revision, if it is successfully to meet the 
challenge of the machine age and consequent unemployment. In 
fact, it is undergoing modification every day as both Governmental 
and private agencies strive to manipulate money, credit, banking, 
and industry in such a way as equitably to redistribute property 
income, and purchasing power. Due to the immensity as well as 
intricacy of the problem, it is difficult to evaluate the more recent 
ot these efforts. In the United States the remedies employed have 
salvaged the people from panic, and restored hope, if not confidence, 
to the leaders of business. At a staggering cost, which must some 
day be met by increased taxation, many men have been returned 
to work or have been afforded at least subsistence relief under the 
CWA,. CCC, and other Governmental projects. But the problem 
is still serious and Mr. Corey represents it in none too favorable a 
light. A convinced Communist, he is compelled by the exigencies 
of dialectical materialism to establish that production for profit 
must be relegated to the Limbo of bankrupt policies, while pro- 
duction for use must be accepted as the victorious substitute. In 
short, there can be no salvation except through Karl Marx. Mr. 
Corey’s reasoning, glowing with the fervor of a Communist tract, 
is as follows: 

1. The antagonism between production and consumption is the 
basic cause of economic instability, and of crises and depressions. 

2. This antagonism leads to a greater and greater accumulation 
of capital resources whose capacity to produce consumption goods 
is beyond the power of the wage-earning or salary-drawing class 
to consume. Those to whose benefit the capital accumulations 
accrue are unable or unwilling to absorb the surplus products 
thrown endlessly on the market, even when monopolies or price- 
fixing agreements tend to restrict production. 

3. When the managers of productive enterprise resort to Gov- 
ernment help they not only endanger the credit structure of the 
nation, but also open the floodgates to Fascism. 

To support these theories the author marshals a host of facts 
and statistics that clearly reflect the Marxian ideology. No one 
can deny that it costs more in 1922-28 “to get a $25 order from 
a retail grocer than it did in 1902 to get a $75 order” or that 
“traveling salesmen rose from 179,320 in 1920 to 223,732 in 1930.” 
It is also true that instalment selling added almost as much to 
distribution expense as did advertising, the latter often predatory 
in character. The constructive attitude, however, unlike Mr. 
Corey’s, will not be content with “amazement” and “ despair” a* 
these uneconomic wastes, but will strive to curtail them for the 
common good. In other words, every one of the author’s tabu- 
lations, graphs, and deductions is much more a preachment for 
reform than a pronunciamento for revolution. The antidote for 
the evils of an era of unlimited profit and uncontrolled (or unbal- 
anced) capitalism is not the attempted abolition of a force which 
has many valuable contributions to its credit, but to work for the 
limitation, balance, and control of that powerful motive operating 
as self-interest. 

Although the author believes that even a return to 1929 produc- 
tion levels would leave a residue of unemployment of from 7,000,- 
000 to 9,000,000 men, he does so far succumb to pessimism as to 
predict immediate collapse. He realizes that decline may be a 
gradual process interrupted by periods of partial recovery and 
fundamentally unsound rehabilitation. His familiarity with the 
psychology of organized labor in this country makes him cautious 
in his hopes for the rising of the revolutionary proletariat. And 
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apart from revolution it is in the logic of history to suppose that 
the primary, substantial effort of both employers and workers will 
be toward readjustment. 

Uninspired prophets, who deal in dilemmas, often live to see new 
leaders and new strategy lead the procession of humanity's frail 
vessels between Scylla and Charybdis. As A. A. Berle, Jr., aptly 
remarks, “it is just barely possible that all of the social inven- 
tiveness of the world was not exploded between the two poles of 
Adam Smith and Karl Marx.” In the present state of flux and 
change, it is the role of objective analysis to refrain from theo- 
retical cant and incautious prediction. In The Decline of Ameri- 
can Capitalism it is easy to descry where criticism ends and prop- 
aganda begins. And a solution which must invoke violence will 
not recommend itself to thoughtful readers. 

JosepH Francis THORNING. 


Loyalties 

END OF THE CHAPTER. By John Galsworthy. 
Scribner's Sons. $3.00 Published August 27. 

HE publication in one volume of the three Charwell stories, 

Maid in Waiting, Flowering Wilderness, and Over the River, 
is more properly an occasion for the appraisal of the whole than 
for review of the particular. Readers of the novel are familiar 
with the outlines of the trilogy which carries over some of the 
characters from The Modern Comedy. Like The Forsyte Saga, 
End of the Chapter is a family chronicle, this time of the Char- 
wells of Condaford Grange in Oxfordshire, men and women of 
the upper middle class who despite their hazy religious and ethical 
creeds are nevertheless dedicated to the sovereign ideals of loyalty 
and service. More specifically the book concerns Dinny Charwell, 
who is her author’s concept of the real Englishwoman and who is 
by all means quite the nicest lady in the whole gallery of Forsytes 
and Charwells. 

It is not very difficult to grasp the point of a Galsworthy story. 
The terse legal statement of the case, old-fashioned essaylets on 
the English national character, current economics, and morality, 
a rhetorical habit of repeating the theme chapter upon chapter 
proclaim the author’s attempt to write social history from a re- 
stricted point of view. To Galsworthy the development of char- 
acter seems to be incidental, the expression of social evolution 
paramount, and with G. B. Shaw he has found that the best way 
to prove his thesis is to state it artistically. 

There is woven into the experience of Dinny Charwell and her 
rather extraordinary family dramatic activity which symbolizes 
the breakdown of modern society. First in Maid in |aiting the 
trial of Hubert Charwell for extradition on a murder charge 
represents the decay of privilege and the new democratic indiffer- 
ence to the pretensions of the sahib class. Wilfrid Desert, the 
Shelleyan hero of Flowering Wilderness—who apostatized from 
Anglicanism at the point of an Arab’s pistol, not through fear 
but through contempt for Christianity, and who is consequently 
ostracized by men as un-Christian as himself—is Mr. Galsworthy’s 
martyr to the perverted religious conscience of post-War Eng- 
land. There is constant warfare between the immense new forces 
of unrestraint and the old forms which were erected by the 
older generations, between democracy and privilege, scepticism 
and Christianity, easy divorce and indissoluble marriage. And yet 
to the puzzled and sometimes wounded Charwells who slip in and 
out old Galsworthian country houses, fretting over the income 
tax and wondering whether there really is a God, vaguely con- 
scious that they are still governed by noblesse oblige, there seems 
to be some continuity in change, things, manners, ideals which 
they know intuitively must be preserved. 

There is something futile about End of the Chapter. The calm 
surface rarely betrays the deep forces of will and intense con- 
viction without which nice climaxes seem stagy. Galsworthy 
would never say that Communism was wrong, he would say that 
it was vulgar, just as he would say that Catholicism was a ro- 
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mantic environment. And his characters, despite their ceaseless 
talk and movement perform few responsible acts. Dinny Charwell 
happens to be good, just as Desert happens to be disharmonic 
and Lady Mont to be discontinuous, and precisely because every- 
thing happens to be nothing ever happens. That is, nothing that 
can be compared to Rawdon Crawley’s celebrated trouncing oi 
Lord Steyne or Alan Breck Stuart’s flight across the highlands. 
With all his feeble scepticism, however, Galsworthy always re- 
mained a scholarly gentleman who never confused the art of 
letters with the art of lingo or crude realism with the virtue of 


courage. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


Shorter Reviews 


IN THE DARK BACKWARD. Har- 


court, Brace, and Company. $2.50. 
Wilk an imagination richly stored and cultivated, Henry W. 
Nevinson, journalist and traveler, has written an uncommon 
book. The glamour of the past has captivated this man and, for 
him, it exists as vividly as the present—which accounts for his 
possession, in a marked degree, of the faculty of historical imag- 
ination. He is ever conscious of being in the stream oi time, 
aware of its continuous, uninterrupted | flow. Thus, in the Dar- 
danelles during the Great War, he witnessed also the fall of Troy 
and saw the horror and suffering on the tragic plain in no less a 
degree than the poetic historian himself. While coasting down 
the shore of the Black Sea, his ship lay off Trebizond and his 
mind went back to the march of Xenophon and his Ten Thousand, 
and the exultant cry of “ The sea! The sea!” when the weary 
marchers came within sight of Trebizond. In August of 1897, 
being in Eoirus during a Greek retreat, he beheld the battle of 
Actium and saw, on the horizon, the purple sails of Cleopatra's 
ship moving swiftly away from Actium. Other scenes and events 
in this colorful book follow in swift and dazzling procession, re- 
vealing, on the part of the author a scholarly mind, a keen sense 
of humor, and an ingratiating personality. The field of Agincourt, 
the battle of Jena, the sinking of the Titanic, an evening promenade 
of Marvell and Milton, Joan of Arc at Chinon, and the solemn 
march of Christ at Calvary are among the highlights in this pano- 
ramic account of the dead past seen through the suggestibility of 
the living present. Mr. Nevinson’s book is worthy of the man 
whom David Garnett called “the noblest romantic of his genera- 
It is an unusual book and will yield a rare kind of intel- 
Es 


By Henry W. Nevinson. 


tion.” 
lectual pleasure to the reader. 


Books and Authors 


[= begins at forty according to some people. Keeping Young 
in Business, by E. B. Weiss and Louis L. Snyder, a sprightly, 
Pitkinesque book, aims to provide guidance and inspiration for 
aspiring young businessmen; to free them from taboos and fears; 
to banish rut-phobia, poor health, time wasting, mental slumber 
from their lives; to make them use business books and publications 
properly ; to play as they go; to live in harness. ‘“ What,” ask the 
authors, “must be done when American businessmen become 
studies in public futilities?” (McGraw-Hill. $1.75.) 

Economic futilities are complicated futilities. More light is 
always welcome. The Breakdown of Money, by Christopher 
Hollis, though written for England, contains principles applicable 
everywhere. In engaging, crystal-clear style, the author explains 
the meaning of money, its important role in national and inter- 
national affairs. He attributes most of the world’s economic ills, 
including our own, to the monetary factor. More money in the 
consumer’s pocket through government regulation will automati- 
cally increase purchasing power and blow away most of our eco- 
nomic ills. Not attempting to prescribe remedies in detail, the 
author strives to help the reader understand the money question. 
The average layman will find the book as interesting and enjoy- 
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(Sheed and Ward. 


able as will the average student of economics. 


$1.50.) 


HE limelight still plays on the whiskers of the world’s cham- 

pion Bluebeard. In Henry VIII, by Helen Simpson, Henry’s 
policies and the art of government contained in Machiavelli's The 
Prince, are paralleled. Incidents which fill out The Prince pattern 
are chosen from Henry’s reign, and through the little end of the 
telescope, “the only morning star in the Western orb” is glimpsed 
as an Engtish Caesar Borgia. The domestic misadventures of the 
fat monarch are shunted. His warrior-knight deeds and jousts, 
his diplomatic triumphs, his political maneuverings are cleverly 
pieced into the design of a despotic prince. Unfortunately his con- 
test with the Church and his uprooting of Catholic tradition are 


weakly handled. The book affords only mild pleasure, middling 
profit. (Appleton-Century. $1.50.) 
Pleasure and profit will be found in 4 History of Ireland, by 


Julius Pokorny, translated by Dr. Séana King. Though splendidly 
rehabilitating the ancient language and literature of Ireland, Ger- 
man Celtic scholars have been for the most part discreetly neutral 
about historical wrongs. A notable exception is the distinguished 
author of this history given to the German people as early as 1916. 
In the present very readable translation, the book, thoroughly re- 
vised, taps the most recent researches into the origins of Celtic 
culture. The oppressions following Henry II, the wearisome 
treacheries, the throttling legislation, the hypocritical garbling of 
history to justify the conqueror’s methods by exaggerating the 
poverty and backwardness of the people meet with no palliation. 
One may differ with the writer on points of detail here and there, 
but the general impression will be hard to gainsay. (Longmans, 
Green. $3.40.) 


Recent Fiction 


Dusk at THE Grove. By Samuel Rogers. The Atlantic Monthly 
Prize Novel of this year is a study in the stream of consciousness 
method of the Rev. Mr. Waring’s family against the background 
of their country home in Rhode Island. The story follows the 
usual Woolfian patterns of time and space, beginning in 1909, when 
all the children are in their teens and before the old Victorian doc- 
trines were dissolved in the chaos of the post-War period, and 
ending in the present day with the complete disintegration of the 
Waring children. Beautifully written in spots, the novel is gen- 
erally mired in unspoken thoughts and interior monologues. Com- 
pared with other stories written around the same theme, such as 
L. A. G. Strong’s Sea Wall, the novel is an incredibly dull ex- 
ercise in a specialized and now somewhat outmoded technique. 
(Little, Brown. $2.50.) 

Gornc Asroap. By Rose Macaulay. A well-written, light satire 
woven around the activities of some extraordinary people who 
are vacationing on the Basque seacoast. In addition to Miss Ma- 
caulay’s favorite types (an Anglican Bishop of Xanadu and his 
scholarly wife, a British Colonel and his family, an urbane ex- 
diplomat and the preposterous Monsieur and Madame Josef) there 
is an enthusiastic party of Buchmanites, called Oxford Groupers, 
who provide most of the amusement. Strange, but not startling 
results attend the confessions of the various converts, and the 
proper atmosphere is created for a round dozen pleasant epigrams 
which never get under the skin. As a consciously flippant novel 
Going Abroad is situated in a quiet valley of chuckle somewhere 
between the mirthful peaks of P. G. Wodehouse and Saki. 
(Harper. $2.50.) 

NoNE BUT THE Brave. Marguerite Mooers Marshall. The de- 
pression, unemployment, a mortgage, and the national moratorium 
form the mise en scéne of this story of New England grit. An 
editor loses his job, fruitlessly looks for another, returns to his 
New Hampshire farm, and eventually helps to save the village 
bank. A love story is included with the rest. (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.00.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


A Short Story for Rich Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Many will doubtless rise to challenge Mr. Hamilton when he 
claims that rich Catholics have refused to do their part regarding 
our Catholic colleges. It is almost inevitable. 

I give you my story—one story out of perhaps thousands, 
which will, I feel quite sure, illustrate some of the points Mr. 
Hamilton essays to discuss. After some years out in the world 
earning my living, it appeared imperative to me that I continue 
my education at some college. Naturally I sought out the various 
Catholic colleges within a few hundred miles. I was in difficulty 
in that I lacked a few high school credits. Many of the colleges 
turned me down at once—and probably rightly so. But the point 
is this—the few that were willing to accept me had to stop when 
they learned that I had to work my way through and would need 
financial help for the first year or so. I received the same 
answer, “Our resources are so limited.” Finally a friend recom- 
mended that I try a large non-Catholic university in New York 
City. I did. I have attended that university for some two and 
a half years. They have cooperated with me in every way! Their 
endowments are so liberal they can afford to help a good per- 
centage of the poor students who knock at their door. 

We must not knock the Catholic college. We can only repeat 
what Mr. Hamilton has indicated—let us look to our wealthy 
Catholics who neglect their duty. For myself I have little worry. 
God will see to it that I yet finish my education at some Catholic 
institution. And only God knows how I need it. I write my letter 
in the interests of the many Catholic young men whom I know; 
chaps with little money but glorious ideals and ambitions. Now 
as never before Mother Church needs well-educated, unselfish 
young men to go out and fight her battle on the street corners 
and in the mills. Is the Catholic higher educational system to 
break down at such a time as this? 

New Jersey. UNDERGRADUATE. 


Capitalism Under Fire 


To the Editor of AMERICA 

In the editorial “Capitalism Under Fire” in the issue of 
America for July 21, 1934, you brought out two excellent points, 
namely: the right of private property and the sanctity of con- 
tracts; but that judgment must not be pushed to the point where 
justice and charity suffer. 

Take a case at point—a man has paid off most of his mort- 
gage when, for reasons beyond his control, he loses his job. 
Taxes are levied against that property and while not collected 
that money is borrowed and spent. The government unit con- 
tinues to levy taxes because of contracts with firemen, teachers, 
judges, etc. for salaries and pensions. Soon the property is sold 
for taxes. Is that due to Capitalism or Statism? 

If the mortgage is held by a bank or an insurance company 
there is less chance of an adjustment than if an individual held 
the mortgage because of the laws protecting policy holders and 
depositors. Is this due to Capitalism or Statism? 

If “it lies within the rightful power of civil authority to defer 
execution or even rescind contracts,” which way has Biblical 
precedent, why is it not done? If this were done, there would 
be less complaints on Capitalism. It therefore raises the question 
to my mind, is our trouble due to Capitalism or to the inflexible 
laws man has built around Capitalism? 

When a ship is at sea it rides the tide level—when the sea 
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level rises the ships rise and fall with it. Taxes and debts rise 
with the price level especially during wartime but laws “ protect” 
the downward swing and we wonder at the result—a major 
depression after every period of high prices as the result of a 
war. 

Yes, a statement of limitations, based upon natural forces, 
should go with right of contracts if Capitalism is to avoid the 
rocks in favor of some “ism” that excludes religion entirely. 
As Leo XIII said, laws, so long as they are just, derive their 
binding force from the law of nature. 

Syracuse, N. Y. PauL HUvuEBER. 


Dvorak No Kulak 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Marian Nugent, in advertising the radio program of the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra in the issue of America for August 
18, made a new discovery concerning Antonin Dvorak, the renowned 
Czech composer. How she makes a Bohemian peasant out of Dr. 
Dvorak is very hard to understand. One gets the impression from 
her article that poor Dvorak was a regular Bohemian Kulak, who 
by an accident drifted into New York, and there, by an unexplain- 
able streak of fortune, became the director of the famous National 
Conservatory of Music. 

Dr. Dvorak was a musical giant, highly educated, professor in 
the Prague Conservatory of Music. He was far from being a 
peasant. It will take another generation to appreciate the musical 
greatness of this genius. In this country we know very little, for 
instance, about his masterpiece, the opera “ Rusalka.” It is about 
time that these music critics stop this nonsense about Dvorak’s 
Negro melodies, especially in his famous “Largo.” There are no 
Negro melodies in the “ Largo” or in any other Dvorak composi- 
tion. Had William Arms Fisher known what wild ideas he was 
putting into the heads of these “ critics” with his “ Goin’ Home”! 

“Excitable, volatile, sensuous, languorous” Bohemian peasants! 
Good gracious! The good lady must have seen another wild gypsy 
show with a wilder Hungarian csardas and everything. Such 
names she is giving to these good, quiet, virtuous and very re- 
ligious country folks of Bohemia! Years ago while at college a 
certain schoolmate of mine, now a college professor, stopped and 
asked me: “ Say, tell me, are you Bohemians a part of the Mon- 
golian race?” He was much bigger and stronger than I. So all 
I could do, was to answer him in a very angry tone: “ Stupid, 
do I look like it?” 

Fort Atkinson, Iowa. W. A. DostAL. 


Advocates Using the Head 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the vexed problem as to whether the Sign should be made 
boldly or surreptitiously or not at all when partaking of a meal 
with friends or in a public restaurant, I venture to suggest that no 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. 

If a Catholic is invited to dinner by a convert who wants to 
introduce him or her to a disapproving household and who is 
anxious to show that a Catholic is a normal, unaggressive, peace- 
able person, not bent on proselytism, he or she would be well 
advised to consult the convert beforehand. I have known non- 
Catholics who would resent the making of the Sign of the Cross 
at their table. One would certainly not wish to make things more 
uncomfortable for the convert than they already are. Silent 
prayer can be offered without any external manifestation which 
would only irritate. Again, in public places one must use one’s 
own judgment. 

There is a difference between making the Sign for everybody 
to see and refusing meat on a Friday. Most non-Catholics are 
aware that the Church enjoins abstinence and they readily under- 
stand that we are afraid to eat meat for fear of what might befall 
us, just like they know that we dare not stay away from Mass 
on a Sunday! (How rightly they judge us.) 
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But there is no discipline as to making the Sign of the Cross, 
and Mother Church graciously allows us to make our own decision 
in the matter, for the good of our neighbor and for our own 
reputation as her representatives. 

Do the sons of St. Ignatius at all times and in all places insist 
on their membership in that glorious Society? If I am not mis- 
taken, they are quite content to be looked upon as ordinary priests 
in circumstances where prejudice and ignorance as to the role 
and principles of Jesuits would antagonize instead of attract. 

Neither human respect nor misplaced “ courage” should govern 
the attitude of Catholics when they find themselves among those 
who are not of the Fold, but a considered judgment as to what 
will best profit one’s neighbor. 

London, England. ANNIE CHRISTITCH. 


Dark Days in Mexico 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“ Dark Days in Mexico.” Thus was headed one of the editorials 
in the issue of America for August 25. The darkest of dark days 
for our persecuted brethren in Mexico was the day on which our 
Ambassador, Josephus Daniels, if he is correctly reported, forgot 
himself so far as to endorse the nefarious plotting of Calles against 
the children of the Mexican nation. 

Your editorial calls this abuse of ambassadorial power very 
properly “a shameful interlude.” Then follows a sentence, which 
should have been blazoned in letters of gold against the dark back- 
ground of our Ambassador’s shameful approval of Calles’ sinister 
design: “If this was actually Mr. Daniels’ intention—and it will 
be verified—then the very least our own Government can do, is 
to recall him; and this Review at least, will not rest until he is 
recalled.” Manly words of a fearless defender of the laws of God 
and men. 

On the other hand, what detestable cowardice on the part of 
the official representative of the mighty nation of the North to 
jump with both feet upon the weak children of a nation that 
is being harassed to death in its religious belief and practice by 
a persecutor that compares favorably with a Nero and a Stalin. 

May God bless America and its Editor for their noble defense 
of religious and civil liberty. 

Why do otir secular papers so studiously hide from their readers 
what is going on in our sorely tried sister republic? 

Florissant, Mo. Josern H. Wets, S.J. 


“They Are Like Women... ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reference to Mr. Walsh’s article, “ Pythagoras on Church 
Collections,” in the issue of America for September 8, there is a 
point which is seldom seen in print and which, I believe, transcends 
in importance the Judas attitude of many of us. This point is the 
discrimination caused by definite amounts in collections. 

Many priests ask for a dollar, five dollars, or some definite 
amount, and rarely notify those without this amount that they 
are welcome. As a result the flock is divided into those who can 
afford the amount and those who cannot; and, being human, those 
who cannot are hurt and talk the old subject of priests and money. 
They are like women; they want to be told often that they are 
loved. They feel that the spirit of religion is going from the 
heart of the clergy into brick and stone. This, of course, they 
realize is a mistaken feeling, and all true Catholics wish to see their 
Church prosper, but they cannot reconcile being barred from 
religious services with the word Catholic. Nor can they see 
why those who can afford should not give more than the amount 
asked of all, or why often an ill-gotten fortune should entitle 
its owner to the best seat in the Catholic House of God. As a 
matter of business sense it seems as though many pastors would 
have less trouble with financial matters if they followed more 
closely the idea of “each according to his means.” 

New York. Joun A. Curran. 
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Home News.—On September 8 the Ward Line steam- 
ship Morro Castle was swept by fire of unknown origin 
off the New Jersey coast. It was estimated that of the 550 
persons aboard, 87 were dead and 50 missing. The De- 
partment of Commerce began an immediate investigation 
of the tragedy, questioning officers and members of the 
crew, and passengers. Questioning developed that the 
Captain had died of a heart attack some hours before the 
fire, which was thought to have started in a locker in the 
writing room. The chief radio operator stated that he sent 
to the bridge three times before receiving permission to 
send out an SOS call. The Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicted the smallest corn crop since 1881, with a total crop 
this year of 1,484,600,000 bushels on the basis of Septem- 
ber 1 conditions. Internal revenue collections for 1934 
were $2,672,239,194.52, an increase of $1,052,399,970.22, 
including processing taxes. Governor Brann, Maine’s 
first Democratic Governor in sixteen years, was re-elected 
on September 10. On September 11, President Roose- 
velt announced a new plan for the NRA, with executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments. General Johnson 
was expected to become head of the executive branch. 
The special Senate committee continued its investigation 
of the munitions industry. The following disclosures 
were made: Germany was reported establishing camou- 
fiaged munition-making plants in small European nations ; 
the Coolidge Administration fostered the domestic muni- 
tions industry by releasing to them Army designs of anti- 
aircraft weapons if they held foreign contracts calling for 
“ production quantity’ to be manufactured here; secret 
negotiations between Curtiss-Wright and Bolivia and 
Paraguay, as well as Peru and Colombia, involving aerial 
arming of those warring countries; Mexico reported by a 
Curtiss-Wright representative as a country where graft 
was “ freely taken for granted,” and that President Rodri- 
guez “might favor” an aviation plant there if it would 
help him get back losses sustained in another aviation ven- 
ture. The State Department was reported to have re- 
ceived strong diplomatic protests on the committee’s ac- 
tivity. The textile strike increased in violence during the 
week. The strikers agreed to arbitration by the Presi- 
dent’s mediation board, the mills to be closed during arbi- 
tration; but the mill owners rejected the proposal. Riot- 
ing was prevalent in Rhode Island on September 11 and 
12, and on September 13 the Governor ordered the arrest 
of all Communists in the State. He believed that the riot- 
ing had been inspired by them. National Guardsmen were 
called out in Maine, Connecticut, and Mississippi, and ad- 
ditional units in North Carolina and Rhode Island. 


Russia’s Entry Into the League.—At the opening on 
September 7 of the eighty-first session of the Council of 
the League of Nations and the sixteenth annual session of 
its Assembly, the way seemed fully prepared for the entry 
of Russia into the League, an event desired by Russia, to 
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afford her European ties in the event of war in the Far 
East and desired by the nations most concerned for the 
League, as some compensation for the League’s loss of 
Germany and Japan. Switzerland, it was understood, 
would vote a positive ‘“ No”; and active popular opposi- 
tion was shown in Geneva to the idea. Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Argentina were also opposed ; but would 
merely abstain from voting, since they would be over- 
ruled. Portuguese opposition, based upon Russia's irre- 
ligious program, was finally quieted by a consent to ab- 
stain from voting. Poland’s objections, the most weighty 
of any, were eventually overcome by direct negotiations 
between Poland and Russia in which it was agreed that 
infractions of treaties made prior to Russia’s entry would 
not be submitted to the World Court, and a special un- 
derstanding created with regard to minorities. At the 
same time, the semi-official Polish press voiced serious ap- 
prehension over the way things were going, and spoke of 
the * nebulous treaties ” that were now on foot in Eastern 
Europe. This had reference to the project for the “ East- 
ern Locarno,” or treaty of mutual security between 
France, Russia, Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic States. Dis- 
agreement and uncertainty, however, appeared when the 
Council began to cast about for the right formula for an 
invitation, and anxious conference thereon took place be- 
tween Premier Benes, of Czechoslovakia, and Maxim Lit- 
vinov, of Russia. Finally, on September 12, a sudden 
question mark was introduced at the plenary session of the 
Assembly, by President de Valera of the Irish Free State, 
who wished to know why the matter of Russia’s invita- 
tion could not be fought out on the floor of the Assembly. 
It was in the interests of the League, was Mr. de Valera’s 
view, that Russia should be admitted, especially if she 
would make universal those guarantees with regard to re- 
ligious freedom that she pledged to the United States 
upon her resuming relations with that country. “I be- 
lieve that the day is gone,” he said, “ when enlightened 
governments can continue persecution or the denial of 
religious freedom.” Russia herself had the right to be 
assured that her application should not be rejected; and 
the members of the League had the right to express their 
views ; “and any invitation that would have the effect of 
depriving them of those rights would be unworthy of the 
League.” Mr. de Valera’s remarks were considered 
“highly inopportune” by those who were hoping to 
smooth through the Eastern Locarno plan and the Rus- 
sian League entry. Preceding Mr. de Valera’s words was 
a carefully reasoned appeal for financial aid on behalf of 
Austria by Austria’s Premier, Dr. Schuschnigg, who 
pointed out the great importance of Austria to the world’s 
peace ; while he assured the Assembly that she could work 
out her own economic salvation were she freed from in- 
terference by outside influences, of extreme nationalist or 
extreme internationalist type. 


Germans Heil Hitler.—Enthusiastic, roaring hurri- 
canes of cheers for Adolf Hitler and the New Germany 
welled up from the Nuremberg congress of the National 
Socialist party. The personal popularity of the Fuehrer 
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and the stability of the Nazi regime was regarded as 
firmly established. Denying any intention of dissolving 
the Storm Troops, and forecasting the day when all Ger- 
man men and women would be recruited for compulsory 
labor service, Herr Hitler asserted that this service would 
effectively level social and class distinctions. He con- 
demned feminism. ‘“ Man makes his supreme sacrifice on 
the field of battle, woman fights her supreme battle for her 
nation when she gives life to a child,” he declared, while 
he characterized the conception of woman's equality as a 
product of “ decadent Jewish intellectualism.” The Katho- 
lische Korrespondenz, a Catholic press feature service 
published by Father Friedrich Muckermann, S.J., was 
suppressed. After protracted negotiations, permission 
was obtained to recirculate the service on condition that 
Father Muckermann be no longer the responsible editor. 
Dr. Emil Dovifat, professor of journalism at Berlin Uni- 
versity, and an outstanding lay Catholic, was suddenly dis- 
missed from the University. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Min- 
ister of Economics, announced a program to put Ger- 
many’s entire foreign trade, including imports and ex- 
ports, under complete Government control. United States 
Ambassador William E. Dodd, addressing the Bremen 
Y.M.C.A., asserted that the salvation of the world de- 
pended upon a return to the Christian idea. A legal or- 
der issued from the Ecclesiastical Ministry subordinated 
the independent Protestant Churches in Bavaria and 
Wuertemberg to the authority of Reichsbishop Mueller. 
The Bishops and synods of the two church bodies issued 
statements rejecting the authority of the Reichsbishop. At 
a visit paid by the diplomatic corps in Berlin to Herr Hit- 
ler, the spokesman for the assembled Ambassadors was 
Mgr. Cesare Orsenigo, Papal Nuncio and dean of the 
corps, who pledged the support of the accredited Govern- 
ments in behalf of international cooperation and in the 
cause of peace. In his reply, Herr Hitler decried the use 


‘of force and asserted that peace would be his unswerv- 


ing aim. 


Red Agitation in Austria—Much under-cover Com- 
munist propaganda took place among the laboring people 
of Vienna. Pamphlets were distributed calling on the 
workers to demonstrate against the “ Facist regime of the 
Heimwehr.”” The police made several arrests. The Cabi- 
net council adopted a new statute for the Austrian uni- 
versities, establishing a special board to watch out for 
anti-governmental activities by Nazi or Communist stu- 
dents. This body will be empowered to expel students 
found guilty of such activities. The property of eight 
Nazis was confiscated at Innsbruck by the Government 
Security Commissar. The property included that of the 
Protestant pastor of Innsbruck, the Rev. Dr. Mahnert, 
who had previously had several clashes with the Govern- 
ment on account of his pro-Nazi sermons. A striking pa- 
triotic manifestation took place when 50,000 people, as- 
sembled in the large court of the former imperial palace 
at Vienna in connection with the unveiling of a War 
memorial, raised loud cheers of “ Heil Habsburg” when 
Archduke Eugen appeared on the palace balcony. 
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British Labor and Peace.—<At the conclusion of the 
annual Trade Unions Congress at Weymouth, a resolution 
was passed revoking the policy adopted last year, namely, 
the calling of a general strike of all British workmen as 
a preventive measure against war in case of a war threat. 
The general council of the Unions was opposed, this year, 
to a pledge, in advance and regardless of all circumstances, 
to such action in the probability or the event of a war. 
It declared that a general strike might be called, but the 
decision would be made when and if the crisis demanded 
it. It was further resolved that no action would be made 
in regard to the prevention of the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war; the position was taken that almost anything 
might be regarded as munitions in modern warfare, and 
that efforts made to curb the manufacture of munitions 
would impede the making of varied commodities. The 
Labor party, following the lead offered by the United 
States Senate Inquiry, issued an official declaration that 
it would demand a full investigation into the international 
armament situation when Parliament reassembled on Oc- 


tober 30. 


Chaco Drive Continues.—\W ith its estimated army of 
50,000, Paraguay, according to reports from Asuncion, 
carried on five different offensive operations during the 
week and was making advances in all sectors. There was 
some sharp fighting and a number of fatalities, a com- 
muniqué reporting that 450 Paraguayans were killed in 
the offensive against Carandaiti alone. The Bolivians 
were hoping that the coming rainy season would force the 
Paraguayans to abandon the territory they had seized. On 
September 7 the League of Nations Council voted to refer 
consideration of the Chaco War to the League Assembly. 
Though the Bolivian Government attached conditions to 
the Argentine offer of arbitration, which the Paraguayans 
had accepted last month without reservation, thus making 
the prospect of peace very problematical, nevertheless con- 
ferences towards ending the war continued between the 
United States and Argentinian, Brazilian, Paraguayan, 
and Bolivian diplomats. 


Strikes in Madrid.—The Catalan Land Cultivation 
Law, recently declared unconstitutional by the Madrid 
Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, caused serious 
trouble in the Peninsula on September 8-9. Because the 
regional Government of Barcelona defied Madrid and en- 
forced the law, the Catalan landowners, banded together 
in the Agricultural Institute of San Isidro, decided to pro- 
test. In.retaliation the Syndicalists and Socialists burned 
the landowners’ headquarters in Barcelona. The land- 
owners traveled to Madrid for a meeting to publicize their 
protest. Whereupon the labor parties threatened a gen- 
eral strike. The owners, to the number of 5,000, held 
their meeting. Immediately the executive committee of 
the Socialist party denounced them as “ Fascists”’ and 
called a forty-eight hour general strike in the capital. 
There were riots at the meeting when labor-union mem- 
bers attacked the owners. Theaters, restaurants, movie 
houses were dark when strikers walked out, but police and 
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army engineers operated the electric, gas, water, and tran- 
sit services. The Government arrested the strike leaders, 
who called off the strike after eighteen hours. Next day, 
when Sr. Gil Robles declared his party’s sympathy for 
the owners, the Socialists and Syndicalists declared an- 
other general strike, to run for twenty-four hours and af- 
fect 100,000 workers. 


Irish Trade Balance.—Figures issued by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce revealed that the Free 
State trade during the year just passed amounted only to 
a half of the volume of trade for the year 1930. Im- 
ports increased over exports at the rate of more than three 
to one. The British market, despite the trade war with 
England and Northern Ireland, took most of the exports, 
and less than a million pounds’ worth of goods were sold 
to non-British countries. During the year, the adverse 
trade balance reached the highest amount recorded since 
the establishment of the Free State. 


Mexican Events.—A warrant was issued in Mexico 
City for the arrest of Archbishop Diaz on a charge of of- 
ficiating at a religious service outside the Cathedral, but 
an injunction secured on September 7 prevented its ser- 
vice on him. On September 9, over 30,000 Catholics 
demonstrated in Mexico City, marching to the Presiden- 
tial Palace, where they stood in silence for more than a 
half hour in protest against the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to reopen a number of churches. Several score per- 
sons were injured when the police attempted to stop the 
march with tear-gas guns and clubs. 


Impasse in Soviet Debt Negotiations.—The negotia- 
tions in Washington between the representative of the 
Soviet Government and the American State Department 
concerning the settlement of American debt claims against 
Russia, with its correlative of extension of credit by the 
United States, met with another of those setbacks which 
have characterized so many of the Soviet plans for for- 
eign economic relations within the past few months. R. 
Walton Moore, Assistant Secretary of State, issued a 
statement on September 6 after he had, at his own initia- 
tive, resumed conversations with Ambassador Troyanov- 
sky on the debt situation. The conversation, he regretted 
to say, “ was without any satisfactory result whatever.” 
He was compelled to “ emphasize very strongly ” Secre- 
tary Hull’s announcement that there was little hope of an 
agreement; and added: “ We have gone the limit in mak- 
ing concessions on the material questions involved and 
are convinced that to go further would be an unthinkable 
sacrifice of the puljic interest.” There was practically no 
press comment, at home or abroad. It was reported that 
the Russians stood out for long-term credits, as opposed 
to the short terms which were all that were offered by the 
American Export-Import Bank, and demanded that the 
credits be free from claims obligations. 


Count Karolyi Dies.—Count Joseph Karolyi, leader of 
the Hungarian legitimists, succumbed at the age of fifty 
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to a lingering illness. Count Karolyi enjoyed the special 
confidence of the former Empress Zita and was a pro- 
ponent of moderation in legitimist policies. During the 
last two years, when Karolyi’s illness prevented his active 
participation in the movement, Count Anton Sigray acted 
as his deputy. In case the latter is elected permanent 
leader of the legitimist party, it is believed that he will 
inaugurate a more vigorous policy in favor of the res- 
toration of the Hapsburgs in Hungary. There was some 
anxiety in Budapest over the proposed visit of Edouard 
Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, to Mussolini in 
Rome. 


Cubans Arrested in Plot.—On September 10, twenty- 
six men, reputed Communists, were arrested by the mili- 
tary authorities as conspirators in an alleged plot against 
the life of Jefferson Caffery, United States Ambassador 
to Cuba. No evidence was found to convict the plotters 
yet the Cuban Government thought it wise to hold the ac- 
cused for suspected complicity in a bomb explosion which 
occurred on September 4 in the town of Marianao, a 
suburb of Havana. Meanwhile, the Cuban Revolutionary 
party under the leadership of former President Ramon 
Grau San Martin issued a manifesto on September 11 and 
threatened to take action “to restore civil authority” in 
the country. The manifesto called for the immediate re- 
peal of the public-defense laws which gave the army con- 
trol of enforcing the law of the land and strongly urged 
the restoration of all constitutional guarantees. 


Polish and Czech Minorities.—Following Polish pro- 
posals to the League for generalizing minorities treat- 
ment, and with the added security given to Poland’s 
eastern and western frontiers by treaties with Soviet 
Russia and Germany, complaints arose in Poland con- 
cerning the treatment of Polish minorities in the parts 
of Teschen under Czech regime. The Lidové Listy of 
Prague, countered the Polish complaints with denials, and 
charges of discrimination against Czech minorities in 
Polish Teschen; alleging that Czechs to the number of 
26,000, near Luck, in Poland, lacked a Czech public 
school. The debate added to the general unrest which 
seemed to be arising again between the two countries. 





* The first instalment of G. K. Chesterton’s new 
series, “ My Six Conversions,” will appear next 
week, and will be called “‘Germany’s Race Re- 
ligion.”” It will be followed by five others. 

Elizabeth Jordan will have the first of her 
autumn reviews of the stage. She has called it 
“ Dramatic Brass and Cymbals,” and it is mostly 
about musical plays. 

The Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires 
will soon be in the news, and Helen Hudson 
Mitchell’s paper, “ The City of the Eucharistic 
Congress,” will be a timely contribution. 

How many concerns are selling their product 
in new and strange fashions will be recounted 
by Floyd Anderson next week in an article en- 
titled “ Depression Salesmanship.” 




















